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Civilization is organized by the use of “‘pattern ideas” which are socially transmit- 
ted. These patterns undergo evolution, although social and religious sanctions exercise 
a conservative influence. 

Primitive life produced two important patterns, viz.: the predatory hunting 
pattern, derived from the main occupation of the men, and the sympathetic child-care 
pattern, derived from the main interest of the women, 

In human history the former has usually dominated relations to alien groups, 
the latter, relations within the group. The transition from barbarism to civilization 
means the supplanting of the predatory pattern by the domestic pattern. 

Christianity is a universalizing of the domestic pattern which was religiously 
established in Judaism, and is thus the supremely necessary social force in the progress 
of civilization. 


One way in which social science can aid practical religion 
is to show the place and significance of the Christian movement 
in social evolution. That movement is surely one of the most 
significant things in the whole course of human development, 
yet remarkably little in the way of worth-while scientific 
investigation has been done upon this problem. Probably 
this is in part because of the taboo in certain scientific circles 
upon any attempt to investigate relatively recent religious 
phenomena; and, also, in part because of the lack of a social- 
evolutional view of religious movements in most circles of 
religious thought until recently. The time is now ripe, how- 
ever, for the work of a bold and creative scholarship upon this 

t Part of a lecture delivered before the Yale Divinity School on November 22 in a 
series on “The Religious Implications of Sociological Principles.” The entire series 


will be published shortly by the Macmillan Company under the title, Christianity and 
Social Science: A Challenge to the Church. 
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problem; and we cannot doubt that the outcome of such work 
will be fruitful for both social science and for religion. 

Culture or civilization is made up of acquired habits and, 
on its inner side, of mental patterns—patterns of action in the 
minds of individuals. These mental patterns are the standards 
by means of which the members of the group control their 
behavior and develop their culture. Thus, if we take the 
making of a stone implement, we find that it is invariably 
made with a mental pattern in mind. If the actual stone 
implement made conforms to the mental pattern, we may 
properly call it the objectification of an idea. Such patterns 
for the making of stone implements become a part of the social 
tradition of a group and are communicated from individual to 
individual. There, of course, goes along with them more or 
less imitation of objective bodily movements. The superior 
imagination, reasoning, or skill of some individual may improve 
the pattern which he has received from others, and so also the 
tool which is made. This would mark a further step in tool- 
making and so in culture. On the other hand, it is possible 
for a new pattern for a tool not to mark an improvement, but 
a deterioration, in which case the experience in the use of the 
more poorly formed tool will probably lead to its elimination. 

Now this process of the formation of mental patterns for 
the making of stone tools is practically the same process which 
is used in the making of institutions, that is, sanctioned and 
systematized ways of living together. However, it is not so 
easy to test whether a change in an institution is an improve- 
ment or a deterioration as it is in the case of physical tools. 
To test out the good and bad points of an institution may 
require, indeed, the experience of several generations. More- 
over, in transmitting the mental patterns of institutions to 
the young, immediate tests of the correctness of the pattern and 
of its utility are out of the question. While the patterns for 
the making of tools may be set immediately before the young, 
and their relative correctness tested by actual experience, the 
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pattern for an institution has to be received more or less upon 
faith, and the trial of its utility must be the work of years. 
The “‘pattern ideas” associated, therefore, with forms of the 
family, of government, of industry, and of general social 
organization must have attached to them peculiar sanctions. 
These sanctions are usually of a magical or religious character. 
And a supernatural sanction attached to any idea makes it 
very difficult to change. 

Before we proceed to the actual description of the evolution 
of the patterns of man’s social and cultural life, let us note that 
the getting and testing of patterns, and so cultural evolution, 
proceeds by a trial-and-error method. There is no other 
method of learning in primitive times, and even yet mankind is 
making very slow progress toward any other method. This is 
especially true of human institutions. Whatever errors man 
may make in the making of physical tools may, as I have just 
said, be easily detected and corrected; but this is not so in the 
case of institutions. Nevertheless, it is true that man has 
learned to perfect his institutions just as he has learned to per- 
fect his tools—through trial and error. However, in the case 
of institutions, errors may persist for thousands of years and 
possibly for thousands of generations. But man is continually 
evolving and striving to perfect patterns for human relations 
as well as for tools and machines. It is the evolution of these 
patterns for human relations, by means of the trial-and-error 
method, which will especially help us to understand the 
evolution of religion, and so the social-evolutional significance 
of the Christian movement. 

Let us note, also, that the “pattern ideas” for tools, for 
institutions, for all sorts of social adjustments, when passed 
along by communication from generation to generation, become 
the social tradition. This tradition is continually growing by 
the modification or elimination of old patterns and the addition 
of new ones. Originally, man must have started without a social 
tradition. Like the brutes, he lived merely in a world of objects. 
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With the formation of the first pattern ideas and their trans- 
mission by the spoken word came the first beginning of social 
tradition. While all Savage groups which we now know are 
dominated by custom and tradition, yet at first social tradition 
must have been very small in amount and its social influence 
very slight. But with the growth of speech and the perfecting 
of tools and their patterns came the growth of social tradition. 
And with its growth in bulk came its growth in its social influ- 
ence. Men now came to live not so much in a world of objects 
as in a world of ideas—of “pattern ideas””—which immediately 
controlled their adjustments both to the objects of nature ana 
to their fellows. Moreover, this growing social tradition soon 
had added to it the prestige of antiquity and hence of mystery. 
It was easy to attach to such traditions supernatural sanctions. 
Hence the whole of the tradition or custom of primitive society 
became religious, and thus practically all-powerful. If the 
patterns of the social tradition were erroneous, there was 
little chance of sifting out the errors except possibly through 
the competition and elimination of the groups affected by them. 
Thus, errors in the folkways and mores once started might 
persist for thousands of years. Conceivably, indeed, erroneous 
pattern ideas regarding human relations, if they do not afiect 
vital organic processes, may persist indefinitely so far as 
natural selection or elimination is concerned. Natural selec- 
tion, in other words, is not adequate to build any high type of 
social life from the standpoint of human values. Only rational 
criticism and selection of patterns for human relations are 
equal to such a task; and adequate rational selection came into 
our world practically with the advent of science. It is therefore 
but of yesterday. 

The evolution of culture, then, is in essence an evolution of 
pattern ideas, by means of which human conduct is controlled; 
hence, as human evolution advances, men live more and more 
in a spiritual world, a world of ideas and values. Errors in this 


world of ideas and values can be corrected only by spiritual 
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means, by growing social intelligence, and growing social sym- 
pathy, not by the processes of physical nature. The spiritual 
world, or the spiritual phase of culture, is accordingly the 
supreme concern for civilized man, and the getting of correct 
patterns for his conduct in relation to every situation is the 
supreme value which man is now more or less consciously seek- 
ing. But if the social tradition in the eyes of science is full of 
erroneous pattern ideas regarding human relations, how did they 
get started, and why have they not yet been eliminated ? 

Let us consider, first of all, how men got these mental 
patterns. In the case of tools, it is not difficult to see that 
some of the patterns came from objects in nature, some from 
animal instincts and the organs of the body, and some, perhaps, 
from accidental adjustments which proved to be happy ones. 
Tn the case of human institutions, the patterns come in part 
from animals instincts, in part from those primary groups, 
such as the family and the neighborhood, which sprang up 
primitively to satisfy human needs, and finally in part from 
primitive’ occupations. Much has been made especially of the 
primitive occupation as a source of primitive social patterns.? 
Thus, the occupation of hunting has been claimed to furnish 
most of the patterns for the life of primitive man, and many 
even for the life of civilized man. From the hunting of 
animals developed all predatory and many non-predatory 
occupations. Modern war is but a development of the hunt- 
ing pattern. Modern business is largely a development from 
the primitive hunt, and even modern scientific research, it is 
said, is a hunt after truth. 

How did man ever develop anything else than this hunting 
pattern? The reply is that hunting is not the only occupation 

* By “primitive” is here meant the earliest distinctively human stage. That this 


was a ‘pre-barbarian” or ‘nature’ stage is agreed to by all anthropologists. The 
universality of the family and the neighborhood groups in all stages of human culture 


is also generally recognized by anthropologists. See Cooley, Social Organization, 
chaps. iii-v. 
? See especially Dewey’s paper on the interpretation of the savage mind in Thomas’ 


Source Book for Social Origins. 
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of primitive life. At most it was but the main occupation of 
half of the primitive community, namely, the men. The other 
half of the primitive community, the women, had, as their 
main occupation, the care of the children. Alongside of the 
hunting pattern there developed, therefore, in primitive 
society the pattern of child care and all that goes with that 
occupation. If, with any justice, we may trace the patterns 
of modern war, business, politics, and science to primitive 
hunting patterns, we might with equal justice trace the patterns 
of modern home life, education, philanthropy, and religion 
back to the primitive child-care pattern. 

It is not too much to say that both of these patterns have 
played a fundamental part in the development of human 
culture. They have often strangely intermingled, and, at 
times, we find them both manifesting themselves in the same 
institution. However, in general, we seem to have followed 
the hunting pattern with its use of force, domination, and 
predatoriness toward those outside of our group, while we have 
followed the child-care pattern with its altruism, philanthropy, 
and gentleness within our group. Through all the ages the 
contest between these primitive patterns of human conduct 
has gone on. Even yet the question before our civilization 
is whether the hunting pattern with its predatoriness and 
ruthlessness, or whether the child-care pattern with its sympa- 
thy and gentleness, shall dominate human relations. 

We can more accurately state our problem of the origin of 
the social patterns in our present civilization, however, by 
saying that men have always had two broadly contrasting sets 
of patterns or types of conduct—one which they followed in 
the social life within their groups, and another which they 
followed in their relations with men outside of their groups. 
Now the primitive groups were face-to-face groups, or, as the 
sociologist calls them, “primary groups.” In other words, 
they were chiefly the family and the neighborhood groups. 
The standards of conduct within these groups seem to have 
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been, from the beginning, those of sympathy, kindliness, 
mutual service, and love. They were mainly what we have 
called the child-care pattern. But the standards of conduct 
toward those outside of these groups were usually those of 
distrust, hostility, and even hatred. These standards, there- 
fore, tended to conform to what we have called the hunting 
pattern. Men outside the narrow, face-to-face groups of 
primitive times, in other words, were regarded with such 
suspicion, distrust, and hatred that they were often treated 
more like animals than like men. They were legitimate objects 
for the hunt and for predatory practices of all sorts. 

Primitively, however, while the world was slowly gaining 
its human population, human groups were scattered and lived 
in relative isolation. The typical group was a horde, or 
neighborhood, made up of a few, usually not more than a dozen, 
related families. Such groups had little contact with other 
human groups. ‘Their main struggle was with physical nature 
and with the brute world below them. In other words, 
primitively, there was of necessity little war between human 
groups, because the world was scantily populated, groups were 
widely scattered, and their struggle was largely with the forces 
of physical nature. Paradoxically, these nature peoples, who 
seldom engaged in war but lived mainly by hunting animals 
and gathering wild fruits, we have called “savages,” although 
it is certain that they had few, if any, of the ferocious and 
predatory traits which were later developed in human groups 
in the stage of barbarism. 

It is easy to see how these predatory traits developed. 
With the improvement of tools, and especially with the first 
beginnings of the cultivation of the soil, food supply and so 
population would increase, human groups would no longer 
be so isolated, but would be in more or less close contact. 
During the period of isolation, however, the attitude of human 
groups toward one another had become one of suspicion and 
distrust. Kindliness and mutual service had been limited in 
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their development to the small, face-to-face groups. The later 
multiplication of groups and of contacts between groups along 
with the limitation of natural resources, especially of food 
supply, accordingly brought conflicts between groups. The 
groups which encroached upon one another regarded one 
another as enemies, and not as human enemies, but as like 
the other enemies in the animal world below them with whom 
they were accustomed to struggle. Hence the predatory and 
hunting attitude which man had developed through long ages 
of struggle toward the brute world became turned against 
his fellow-man. The hunting pattern became the approved 
pattern of conduct for all relations with strange groups. A 
further incentive toward the development of this pattern as 
the standard for conduct in intergroup relations arose as soon 
as it was discovered that the food supply and even the women 
of a hostile group offered booty of very considerable value to 
those who could take them. Strong fighting groups made it 
their business to hunt out weaker groups whose food supply, 
women, and children they could seize. Thus these fighting, 
conquering groups increased in size through the absorption of 
other groups and continued to grow by war and other preda- 
tory practices, until they became tribes, and still later nations. 

Now, all of this happened in that stage of human develop- 
ment which we have come to call ‘‘barbarism.’’ While, as we 
have said, the primitive savage stage was of necessity one of 
relative isolation and of relative peace between human groups, 
the stage of barbarism was one of group contacts and of 
continual warfare, in which large and powerful groups came to 
conquer and absorb smaller groups, until groups approximating 
the size of some modern nations were reached. The traditional 
ethics of group relations through all this stage was one of 
hostility and warfare, the right of the strong to plunder the 
weak being practically unquestioned. Moreover, as the weak 
were made slaves by their conquerors, it was also held that the 
conquering or master-class had the right to exploit without 
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limit any subject class. Men came to live by plundering their 
fellows, warfare became the most honored occupation, and 
power to exploit masses of men came to be regarded as the 
highest social honor. The peaceful mores of primitive life 
were completely reversed, so far as the relations between groups 
were concerned; and even within the group self-interest, 
power, and pleasure became acknowledged more and more as 
the ends of action. Man had awakened to self-consciousness, 
to be sure, but the consciousness was almost entirely in terms 
of self-interest and directed toward the attainment of power 
or selfish pleasure. 

A totally new culture with new standards had evidently 
come to replace primitive culture. It is not unfair to say that 
this culture was, in the main, predatory, although, of course, 
primitive kindliness, sympathy, and love still dominated more 
or less the primary or face-to-face groups of men. The external 
relations of the larger groups, however, were relations of almost 
unceasing hostility and war. At the height of barbarism, 
indeed, it seemed almost impossible that humanity should ever 
escape from the cul-de-sac of unending conflicts between races, 
nations, classes, and, even to some extent, between individuals 
in which it had been caught. Indeed it has not yet completely 
escaped thus far, but there is every reason to believe that the 
state of barbarism or predatory culture is a transitional stage 
between the relatively adjusted and harmonious life of the 
lower nature peoples and the even more perfectly adjusted 
and harmonious life of the higher civilized peoples, which is 
for the most part still to be realized. 

For the patterns set by the primary or face-to-face groups 
were not destroyed even by the shock of barbarism; and while 
man found satisfaction in plundering and destroying his fellow- 
men and in pursuing power and pleasure as ends, yet the deeper 
satisfaction always remained in the sympathy, kindliness, and 
mutual aid experienced in primary groups. A life of predatori- 
ness, or even a life with power and pleasure as its ends, has its 
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drawbacks, and as soon as men reached a stage in which there 
could be some thinking upon the problems of life, this became 
manifest. It became clear that the patterns for human living 
set by the primary groups were, after all, the only ones which 
men could follow with satisfaction to the end. Hence we find, 
as soon as written literature began to become common, protests 
against the mores of barbarism with their predatory standards 
of selfish power and pleasure. These began to become common 
among the great semicivilized peoples of Asia in the first mil- 
lenium before our era. It was no accident that that millenium 
saw all over Asia the birth of new religions, which sought 
either to break entirely the mores of barbarism or else greatly 
to modify them. Such were Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism. All of these systems of religious thought and 
values must be regarded as gropings toward a new and better 
social system than any which barbarism or early civilization 
had afforded. They were steps, even though we judge them 
as inadequate, toward the regeneration of our human world, 
and the ushering in of a true civilization, or of a culture truly 
adapted to the requirements of man’s existence. 

It may here be remarked that the study of the whole 
history of human culture from the most primitive times shows 
beyond question that its great changes have always been 
accompanied by changes in religious beliefs and values. There 
is, furthermore, every reason to believe that changes in reli- 
gious beliefs and values have something to do with the changes 
in culture, if not with initiating them, at least with establishing 
them. Religious beliefs and values are, after all, as we have 
already seen, but other terms for the highest social and persona! 
“pattern ideas”? with a supernatural sanction attached to them. 
As man came to live more and more in a spiritual world, in a 
world of traditions, or pattern ideas, it is evident that the pat- 
tern ideas or traditions would have to undergo change along 
with any great change in actual conduct or behavior. Man 
adjusts himself not only to his actual environment but, by imagi- 
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nation, to any potential environment which he desires to see 
realized. Hence the mental patterns of his conduct not only 
change with changed conduct but may anticipate such changes. 
Indeed, that seems to be the function of man’s thinking so far 
as it is directed toward his patterns of conduct—to change the 
patterns in his mind imaginatively so that they will be adjusted 
to new conditions of living. 

Thus, the human mind, through social imagination, may 
see the possibility or the need or advantage of new social 
conditions, and set up an “‘ideal” or a “pattern” to be realized, 
and work toward it, just as it may work toward an improvement 
in a physical tool or machine. It is well known that this is 
the method of invention in the making of tools, and it is surely 
no different in the making of institutions or social systems. 
Most of the great social advances of humanity during the 
last three thousand years have been thought out in advance 
by pioneering minds—seers, philosophers, statesmen, religious 
teachers, and moral idealists. These utopian dreamers, as we 
might call them, living ahead of their age, anticipate social 
changes which it may take many generations to work out 
completely. And as we have already said, it is the religious 
thinkers and moral idealists whose thinking has been especially 
fruitful in initiating great cultural changes. Hence we find all 
revolutionary changes in human culture, if they are in the way 
of advances, preceded by religious reformations or revolutions. 

It was, therefore, no accident that, when mankind began 
to outgrow barbarism in the first millennium before our era, 
there were numerous attempts among all the civilized peoples 
of the time to construct new religions with a more or less 
humanitarian trend. Let us recall again that the method of 
human development, like the method of organic evolution, is 
essentially a method of trial and error. Many experiments 
have to be made in a new social direction before a fruitful one 
is found, which is adequate to produce the new type of social 
life. Some of these experiments, of course, will be of a retro- 
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gressive rather than of a progressive nature. Thus it is well 
known that even within the circle of Graeco-Roman civilization 
about the time the Christian movement started there were 
many other attempts at the starting of new religions, some of 
which were decidedly retrogressive in character. We cannot, 
therefore, claim that because the Christian movement was an 
attempt to found a new religion which would be adequate 
to produce a new type of culture, it is on that account free from 
errors. On the contrary, its social and cultural worth will 
have to be demonstrated quite independently. Man’s attempts 
at adjustment to the requirements of his existence are not 
always successful and every attempt therefore demands careful 
scrutiny, whether made in the name of religion or upon any 
other basis. 

We shall also need to remember at this point that there is 
a competition and selection among pattern ideas in human 
society as well as a competition and selection among social 
groups and types of social organization. The pattern ideas of 
a new culture must therefore always enter into competition 
with the pattern ideas of an old culture and displace these 
latter by showing their superiority. This is not always easy 
to do, and therefore the patterns of an older type of culture 
may persist for an indefinite period of time alongside those of 
a new, while the new type is emerging. In the meantime, 
they are in competition with one another and this gives rise 
to the great moral conflicts which we find in our human world. 
Such conflicts are always conflicts between old and new 
cultural patterns. Any new system of religious and ethical 
idealism must obviously enter into conflict with the systems 
which it tries to replace. The Christian movement, therefore, 
had to enter into conflict not only with the competing religions 
which it found in the world at the time at which it started 
but also with all those with which it has come into contact 
later. This is not saying that such a movement, like all social 
movements, should not find methods of adjustment with 
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competing systems of beliefs and values, especially when it finds 
elements of permanent truth in those systems. Of course, this 
is exactly what the Christian movement has found itself forced 
to do more or less through all the ages. At times, however, its 
attempts at adjustment with other systems have led to compro- 
mises which have impaired the value of its own patterns. 

The place and significance of the early Christian movement 
in social evolution should now be fairly clear. It was one of 
a series of attempts to transcend the ethics of barbarism, 
which, as we have seen, was essentially predatory as regards 
national, tribal, and class conduct, and even in part as regards 
individual conduct, and to replace this ethics by a universalized, 
social, humanitarian ethics. As the last of such attempts 
within the period of classic antiquity, it naturally was far 
superior to the preceding attempts. This, however, probably 
was not due to the fact that the Christian movement started 
with clear perceptions as to the mistakes of other religions. 
In part, this was so; but even more it was due to the fact that 
the Christian movement sprang directly from what had been 
previously the most fruitful development in the evolution of 
religion; that is to say, the Christian movement came directly 
out of the main stream of religious evolution. It came directly 
out of Judaism, though, of course, the stimulus of other 
advanced oriental religions cannot be denied. Now Judaism, 
from the standpoint of the sociologist, may well claim to have 
been a generalized type of social religion fitted to produce a 
still higher social type. This was because the ancient religion 
of the Hebrews had preserved to a remarkable degree the 
patterns of primary group life. We do not know enough yet 
about the social history of the Jewish people to know why 
this was so. But we do know that their religion, as no other 
religion in early antiquity, idealized and spiritualized the 
values of the primary groups, especially the family. Possibly 

* Perhaps no writer has shown this better than MacCurdy in History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments, Vol, II. 
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the relatively isolated and peaceful pastoral life of the early 
Hebrew tribes had something to do with this. At any rate, 
their pastoral patriarchal family life seems to have been of a 
high type and to have made it comparatively easy for them to 
idealize its values and attach them to their religious beliefs. 
Judaism was at any rate a religion which tended to idealize 
the values of the family life in such terms as fatherhood, 
brotherhood, master, and slave, service, love. These terms, 
taken from the family life, became the very phraseology of the 
higher developments of Hebrew religion and ethics. Quite 
naturally these values from the family were first attached to 
the clan, then to the tribe, then to the nation, all of which 
groups were regarded, however, as essentially kinship groups 
or enlarged families. Thus Hebrew religion preserved wonder- 
fully the valites of primary group life. It only needed to tran- 
scend the bounds which it had set for itself by the narrow 
conception of kinship, as limited at most to the nation, to 
become a universal and so a humanitarian religion. Therefore, 


the claim that Judaism represented the main stream of religious 


evolution in antiquity has a good sociological foundation, if 


we can establish the validity of the ideals of primary group life 
for the social life of humanity in general. 

It was, of course, the Hebrew prophets who attempted the 
work of purifying and expanding the Hebrew religion, so that 
it should become fitted to become a universal religion. It is 
impossible to speak of their work at this point except to say, 
as every student of the Bible acknowledges, that their work 
foreshadowed the work of Jesus. They not only reached the 
conception of the Fatherhood of God and of the main content 
of religion as love, but they also reached the concept of the 
kinship of all nations and races of men. ‘To this extent, it Is 
only fair to say that Jewish particularism had already burst 
the sheli of nationalism even before Jesus began his ministry. 

Nevertheless, no fair-minded student of the evolution o! 
religion or of social evolution would deny that it was the 
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religious genius of Jesus which brought all of these humanitarian 
tendencies of Judaism to a focus, so that they produced, so to 
speak, the white heat of a new religion. Prior to Jesus, the 
universal and humanitarian tendencies of later Judaism had 
been scattered and ineffective; but in Jesus’ life and teachings 
they suddenly leaped into a new religious enthusiasm which 
infected his followers also. As Professor Simkhovitch' and 
others have pointed out, this was probably due not simply 
to the superior intuitive genius of Jesus but, also, to the 
ripeness of the times in which he lived, and particularly to 
the situation among the Jewish people themselves in his life- 
time. 

However much in Jesus’ teachings we may rightly attribute to 
his creative personality, we must also recognize the influence of 
his immediate environment and of the long line of prophets 
who stood back of him. At the time Jesus lived and thought, 
the currents of Jewish national life had turned away from the 
religious and social idealism of the later prophets. A narrow 
nationalism had taken its place, there was an increasing trend 
to trust in the force of arms, and formalism in religion was 
crushing out the prophetic spirit. In short, the forces of ethical 
and religious reaction were ascendant. Jesus saw that all this 
was a mistake. He rose superior to his environment, and 
asserted that the way of life for Israel lay in the fulfilment of 
the prophetic ideal; that God’s kingdom was not of this 
world, but a spiritual kingdom; that Israel’s dominion must 
therefore be spiritual and could not be established by worldly 
means, and particularly not by force; that true religion was 
a love of spiritual things, not of ceremonial forms; that love 
should rule in all the relations of men to one another; and that 
to serve the welfare of men was to serve God. 

* The general point of view of Simkhovitch in his essay, ‘‘Toward the Under- 
standing of Jesus,” that Jesus presented an actual social program or policy is accepted 
by the writer. Even the acceptance of an eschatological view of his teachings would 
not, however, for reasons pointed out several paragraphs farther on, wholly invalidate 


the argument of this article. 
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Thus, the Christian movement started as a revival of the 
best in the prophetic religion of the Hebrews; but it was 
virtually a demand for a new human world, a new type of 
culture which should repudiate entirely the standards of 
barbarism. It was, as one writer well says, ‘‘a resurgence of 
life from its natural depths and sources,” a perception that the 
whole development of barbarian culture was a mistake,* and 
that the true patterns for the ultimate social and spiritual life 
of man lay in the love, service, self-sacrifice, and spiritual 
satisfaction of primary groups. Faith and love, and not force, 
it was perceived, must be the patterns of a satisfactory social 
order, and the ends of life were not to be found in self-seeking, 
but in the service of others. 

As a revolt against surviving barbarism, the Christian 
movement naturally presented a set of opposite ideals, taken, 
as I have just said, from the relations and values of the family 
life. There had been, of course, previous to the Christian 
movement, many attempts to transcend the predatory ethics 
of barbarism and to introduce the standards of a new culture. 
Most of these movements we would now judge as failures or as 
but partial successes. Whether it was due to the fact that Jesus 
possessed, as Simkhovitch says, the most towering intellect 
of antiquity—a mind greater even than that of Aristotle—or 
whether it was due to the influence of the prophetic teachings 
behind him, his insight led him to emphasize the values of 
the family life as the true values of ethics and religion and hence 
the pattern for a new type of life, a new human world. In the 
world-view of Jesus, God was Father, all men were brothers, the 
relations between God and men and of men themselves were es- 
sentially the same as the relations in a family. ¢ was a social 
world-view. Family affection thus was made the type and pattern 
for all relations between men and between God and men. Sacrificial 


‘Quite naturally, therefore, early Christianity prophesied the utter destruction 
of the barbarian world. Psychologically, this is what we should expect. Such 
prophecies are paralleled by the prophecies of the utter destruction of the existing 
order in the social revolutionary movements of the present. 
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love, such as might be shown by a father toward his children, 
was to be the redeeming force in our human world. The new 
type of life was to be established therefore not by physical 
force but by faith, hope, and love; by gentleness, kindness, 
and mutual service; by the inherent power of truth and right. 
But God’s kingdom, the new world in which love was to rule, 
could not be established without moral conflicts; therefore, 
those who were seeking its establishment should be prepared 
to leave all and follow the new way, even to the extent of 
renouncing all that they possessed. 

It was not wholly a new view which Jesus thus presented. 
It is easy enough for us now to see that it was a view which had 
long been growing up, not only in the social and religious think- 
ing of the ancient Hebrews, but also in the thinking of several 
other ancient peoples, who were trying to grope their way out 
of the patterns of barbarism to a new and better way of human 
living. It was the peculiar merit of Jesus, however, that he 
presented this view of life with wondertul consistency, that he 
seized upon the central values of love, of service, and of self- 
sacrifice for the sake of service, grouping all the other values 
of life around these; and that he illustrated these patterns 
perfectly in his own life and death. It was also a merit of his 
teaching that it came in the fulness of time, when the patterns 
of barbarian culture were being increasingly discredited among 
the more thoughtful, not only of his own people, but of many 
other peoples. Men turned with relief from the predatoriness 
and frightfulness of their world to the new and better vision 
of things which Jesus presented. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Jesus 
himself was fully conscious of the social and cultural transition 
which he sought to effect. Probably it is true that his con- 
sciousness was Wholly religious, in part mystical, and possibly 
even apocalyptic; and that the vision which he cherished was 
something more than merely a social vision. It is not necessary 
to overlook or to deny the mystic elements in Jesus’ vision to 
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see its social significance. The point is that the religious 
consciousness 1s a form of social consciousness, and that a 
religious vision necessarily includes a social vision. The 
patterns for the religious life always come from the social life 
and always have a social significance. It was just because 
Jesus was a religious teacher that he was fitted to lead men into 
a new social world, a new type of culture. If he had not been, 
his generation would not have listened to him. The patterns, 
or the vision, which he presented never could have broken the 
power of the patterns of pagan barbarism if they had not been 
clothed with religious, yes, with miraculous, sanctions. 

Jesus, then, was the herald of a new day in human culture— 
a day in which the patterns for conduct among men shall be 
taken from the love, gentleness, and mutual service which are 
illustrated by the primary groups of men when they are at their 
best. Even though he was only a herald, he, more than anyone 
else, must be said to have set definitely the patterns of true 
civilization as opposed to the predatory patterns of barbarian 
culture. But, it may be asked, how do we know that Jesus 
set for us the patterns of “true civilization”? that in his 
fundamental ideals of life he was right ?. Have you not already 
admitted that human society in its trial-and-error method of 
getting new patterns for behavior makes one experiment 
after another? Why was not the Christian movement simply 
one of these experiments ? Has not the experience of the world 
already definitely proved that it was merely a beautiful dream, 
and not practical? Is not science, with its revelations concern- 
ing the nature of man and of human society, definitely against 
the idea that the social patterns which Jesus taught are practical 
on a world-wide human scale ? 

Into these questions we cannot enter here, though I shall 
attempt to answer them as fully as I can in later chapters. 
But even here it may be worth while to point out that there is 
some presumption to begin with in favor of the Christian ideal 
of life. The student of human culture has every reason to 
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believe that barbarian culture was but transitional to a higher, 
more settled, more harmonious, and more satisfactory way of 
human living. The whole barbarian period was one of readjust- 
ment in which the spirit of man was, so to speak, just awakening 
to its human possibilities. It was one, therefore, of crude 
experiments, such as cannibalism, slavery, autocracy, and 
militarism. Only at its close was writing invented which 
gave man some power over his ideas and traditions. When 
these ideas and traditions were set down in writing, he first 
began to be able to criticize them effectively; hence he devel- 
oped power to break even with his own traditions and to remake 
his human world. From all that we know of the limitations 
of barbarian society and barbarian culture, it is inconceivable 
that the patterns of power and pleasure and self-interest, 
which were central in it, should be taken as the patterns for 
man’s ultimate conduct. They were too much merely the 
patterns of the relations of strange and hostile groups. As 
man becomes acquainted with himself, with the rest of the 
human world, and as his sympathies and understanding widen, 
it is inevitable that these patterns, upon which barbarian cul- 
ture was founded, and which, as we have said, go back to the 
old hunting pattern of savage times, shall drop to a secondary 
place. New social and cultural patterns are bound to take 
their place in the social life of humanity, which is now more 
and more coming to resemble the social life of a neighborhood 
or of a family. There is at least a presumption, therefore, 
that the patterns for the new civilization which must be ahead 
of us, if our world is not going back to barbarism, must be 
essentially the patterns which Jesus taught. 








THE ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ISAIAH, CHAPTER 53' 


J. M. POWIS SMITH 


University of Chicago 


The idea of vicarious atonement found in Isaiah, chapter 53, is hard to accept in 
a society that is individualistically organized. But the Hebrew social order continued 
to function and to think of itself in terms of group-life, i.e., social solidarity. Isaiah, 
chapter 53, takes this conception of group-solidarity and expands it to world-wide 
dimensions. He represents Israel, as one member of the human family, suffering for 
the sin of the entire family-group. He thinks no longer in terms of the Hebrew family, 
but rather in those of a world-family under the great common Father. 


The literature of interpretation upon Isaiah, chapter 53, is 
endless. To say anything new upon the passage is difficult—it 
is almost chimerical to hope that it may also be true. The 
extraordinary boldness and beauty of the passage have made 
their appeal throughout the generations, and have called forth 
an abundant response. Today we have come to a reasonable 
degree of unanimity regarding the origin and character of 
the chapter. In matters of detail there is still room for much 
difference of opinion. We cannot yet agree as to whether the 
prophet is narrating and interpreting here the experience of 
his people as a whole or that of some one person among his 
people. But in either case the servant is suffering in behalf 
of others. This to our modern minds presents an ethical 
problem which we find it hard to solve. In a moral universe 
the sinner suffers for his own sins and no one may be asked to 
suffer in his stead. However, the chapter was written for the 
Jews of the sixth century B.c., not for us; and the ethical justi- 
fication of vicarious suffering must be sought in the Jewish life 
of that century. We cannot require that the ethics of the 
chapter should satisfy us; but we must suppose that it satisfied 

« A paper read before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis at its session 
in New Haven on December 29, 1922. 
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the ethical ideals of the people for whom it was written. When 
looked at from their point of view, one factor in the situation 
demands a degree of consideration that it has not thus far 
received. 

This neglected factor is to be looked for along the lines of 
social solidarity. We have stressed in recent years the rise 
and development of the sense of personal responsibility and 
worth. But it must not be forgotten that the rise of indi- 
vidualism in Israel did not at once drive out the sense of social 
solidarity. Rather in this case, as in so many others, the two 
somewhat conflicting ideas continued to function side by side 
in the mind of Israel for centuries after the formulation of the 
idea of the full responsibility of the individual before God. 
The sense of national and family unity never died out in ancient 
Judaism and is, indeed, still a vital force in the life of Judaism 
today. 

The idea of the social solidarity of the family and the nation 
was in full force up to the time of the Exile. In Joshua, chap- 
ter 7, we read that at the fall of Jericho Achan appropriated 
for himself some of the “devoted” plunder and that, in con- 
sequence, all Israel was smitten before the foe at Ai. The 
oldest narrative (J) is satisfied with the death of Achan him- 
self as the atoning penalty, but the later D and P editors include 
his sons and daughters as victims of the expiation. Again, in 
II Samuel, chapter 21, all Israel is said to have suffered a 
famine of three years’ duration in the days of David, because 
Saul, his predecessor, had slain some Gibeonites and so violated 
an old treaty of peace with them. So David gave two sons 
and five grandsons of Saul to the Gibeonites, who ‘hung 
them in the mountain before Yahweh,” and “‘after that Yahweh 
was entreated for the land.” Similarly, David took a census 
of all Israel and, according to II Samuel, chapter 24, seventy 

™See J. M. Powis Smith, The Prophet and His Problems (1914), chap. vii (reprinted 


from the American Journal of Theology, Vol. X [1906]); cf. M. Lohr, Sozialismus 
und Individualismus im Alten Testament (1906). 
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thousand of the people who were in no way responsible were 
slain by pestilence as punishment for the deed. 

At a much later date, Exod. 20:5 and Deut. 5:9 speak of 
Yahweh as “‘visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and the fourth generations of them that hate 
me.” In II Kings 21:10-15 and 24:3 we are told that the 
exile of the sixth century was caused by the sins of Manasseh, 
who reigned in the first half of the seventh century B.c. Still 
further, Ezekiel, who was the first one clearly to formulate 
the doctrine of individual! responsibility, was unable to think 
of the future of his people in any other terms than those of 
solidarity. His program for the Messianic age is nationally 
organized and in no way makes provision for the recognition 
of individual and personal interests. The Holiness Code, 
which may have been revised in the exilic period, is content 
to let the children suffer for the parents (Lev. 26:39, 40). 
The Priestly Code, which is later still, sees no difficulty in the 
fact that twenty-four thousand Hebrews were smitten by 
pestilence because one of their number had married a Mid- 
ianitish woman (Num. 25:6-18). Even in the Maccabaean 
period the author of Daniel relates with satisfaction that ‘the 
king commanded and they brought those men that had accused 
Daniel and cast them into the den of lions, them, their children, 
and their wives” (Dan. 6:25). 

So throughout Hebrew history the conception of social 
solidarity was basic in all their thought. The idea of individ- 
ual independence and responsibility which came to full 
expression in the Exile did not displace the older thought. 
It did but supplement it at the most, and in most minds 
social solidarity had the right of way and was fundamental. 

Furthermore, the Hebrews of the exilic and postexilic days 
were forced to think in terms of the world-life. Ail Jewish 
interests were vitally affected by the relations of Jewry to 
the world at large. Some minds took a hostile and reactionary 
attitude toward the non-Jewish world and sought to accentuate 
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the differences and widen the breach between Judaism and 
non-Judaism (see Isaiah, chapter 63; Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther). But others sought to emphasize the unity of mankind 
and to widen the outlook of Jewish minds. Such a broad 
world-view is represented by Isa. 56: 3-8: 

Neither let the stranger, that hath joined himself to Yahweh, speak, 
saying, Yahweh will surely separate me from his people: neither let the 
eunuch say, Behold, I am a dry tree. For thus saith Yahweh of the 
eunuchs that keep my sabbaths, and choose the things that please me, 
and hold fast by my covenant: Unto them will I give in my house and 
within my walls a memorial and a name better than of sons and of 
daughters; I will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be cut 
off. Also the strangers, that join themselves to Yahweh to minister 
unto him, and to love the name of Yahweh, to be his servants, every one 
that keepeth the sabbath from profaning it, and holdeth fast by my 
covenant; even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer; their burnt offerings and their sacrifices 
shall be accepted upon mine altar: for my house shall be called a house 
of prayer for all peoples. The Lord Yahweh who gathered the outcasts 
of Israel saith, Yet will I gather others to him, beside his own that are 


gathered. 


It appears again in Isa. 66:23: 

And it shall come to pass, that from one new moon to another, 
and from one sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship before 
me, saith Yahweh. 


The same breadth of view is seen in the Book of Ruth, 
where a Moabitish woman is made to embody the Jewish ideal 
of womanhood and is represented as having been the ancestress 
of David, the ideal king. A similar world-interest appears in 
Jonah, where the writer powerfully sets forth the obligation of 
Judaism to serve as the apostle of Yahweh to the pagan world. 

Deutero-Isaiah, who is probably to be given full credit for 
the Servant Songs, was one of the most able and eloquent 
exponents of a monotheism that was relatively new in his day. 
Nowhere do we find a finer statement of the idea of a world- 
creating and controlling God, with the exclusion of all possible 
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rivals, than in such passages as Isa. 40:12-26. It is necessary 
to keep this fact in mind when attempting to understand the 
point of view of Isaiah, chapter 53. 

The Servant Songs in Isaiah, chapters 40-55, are most 
easily understood when the Servant is regarded as a representa- 
tion of the people of Israel as a whole. In the first three songs 
(Isa. 41:1-4; 49:1-6; and 50:4-9), the Servant has been 
described as one who is chosen of Yahweh to make known the 
religion of Yahweh to the entire world; as one who is to be 
the religious teacher of mankind whose influence shall extend 
to the ends of the earth; and as one who has endured much at 
the hands of the world, but is destined through the power of 
Yahweh to be given full and final vindication in the sight of 
the world. For chapter 53 is reserved the attempt to solve 
what was the great problem for the contemporaries of the 
Exile. It was not enough to say that Israel was to become the 
teacher and savior of mankind; it was also necessary to show 
how the sufferings of Israel functioned in the plan of Yahweh 
for his world. If Yahweh loved Israel and had chosen her for 
a great religious mission to mankind at large, what reason 
could be found for the infliction of so much loss and pain ? 
Surely this was a strange kind of love and a curious prepara- 
tion for a great task. 

The answer to this problem in this fourth Song is presented 
in a series of poetic strophes. In the first one (52:13-15), 
Yahweh declares his intention to glorify his servant Israel in 
the sight of the nations, in order that even as they had marveled 
at Israel’s sufferings in days gone by so in the coming days they 
shall be amazed as they see and hear things pertaining to Israel’s 
glory of which they had never dreamed. In the second 
strophe (53:1-3), the nations of that day are made to express 
their wonder at what seems to them incredible, though they 
see it with their own eyes. Nobody could be expected to 
believe us, they say, when we tell our tale of Israel’s glory; for 
the past record of that people has been such as to give no hint 
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of the glory that was in store forthem. They were a persecuted 
and afflicted folk of no power or influence and we all joined in 
thinking them to be victims of the wrath of God. In the 
third strophe (53:4-6), the nations continue their speech and 
express themselves as convinced that the sufferings of the 
Servant were borne in expiation of the sins of the nations them- 
selves. They had failed to recognize the significance of Israel’s 
sufferings while they were in progress; but now that the suffer- 
ings are all over and Israel is enjoying the glory of the divine 
favor, the nations awake to a recognition of the fact that 
they themselves had been the sinners, while Israel had borne 
the penalty of their sins. In the fourth strophe (53:7-9), the 
nations continue their penitent confession of sin and after first 
expressing their wonder at the submissive spirit exhibited by 
Israel under undeserved afflictions, they repeat in even stronger 
terms their conviction that the suffering of Israel has all been 
due to the sins of the nations at large. 

For he was cut off from the land of the living, 

For our transgressions was he smitten to the death.* 

This gives us the prophet’s answer to the problem of 
Israel’s suffering. It is twofold. In the first place, the suffer- 
ings of Israel have saved the world as a whole from the punish- 
ment it so richly deserved. Israel’s sufferings have had 
vicarious value. Secondly, they will have redemptive efficacy. 
The nations of the world will at last have their eyes opened to 
the real significance of Israel’s woes; and when they realize 
that all this was undergone in their behalf and that thereby 
they themselves have been exempt from punishment properly 
due them, they will be overcome with penitent wonder and 
will cast themselves at the feet of the true and only God in 
heartfelt gratitude and adoration. 





Israel has therefore not suffered to no+purpose—she has 
paid the price of the world’s redemption and she has been the 
instrument whereby the nations have been finally brought 


* Reading, in part following the LXX, bof 12) ~y a) mrad J38. 
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to a realization of their own iniquity and of their indebtedness 
to Israel for salvation from destruction. This is all well and 
good; but the twentieth-century man asks regarding the justice 
of it. How can a just God be satisfied to lay the penalty for 
the sins of other nations upon the shoulders of Israel that was 
relatively innocent as compared with the real sinners? Is not 
this using national personality as means rather than as end? 
Not only does the modern man ask this question, but the con- 
temporaries of Deutero-Isaiah must have asked it too. We 
know that the men of Ezekiel’s generation, who had been 
brought up on the thought of the solidarity of the family, 
were nevertheless moved by the experiences of the Exile and 
the orthodox teaching that the Exile was the punishment for 
the sins of Manasseh to formulate the ironical proverb, “the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge” (Ezek. 18:2). Is it likely that the generation of 
Deutero-Isaiah’s day would be any more ready to receive the 
doctrine that Israel was suffering for the sins of her oppressors ? 

Deutero-Isaiah was not the man to shrink from daring 
thoughts or to keep within conventional lines. He had come 
forward possessed with the idea of Yahweh as a world-God and 
Was interpreting the career of Cyrus as that of the Anointed 
of Yahweh. The Persian monarch was chosen and ordained 
of Yahweh to give freedom to the captive Jews, thus taking 
over, at least in part, the function of the Jewish Messiah. 
This was a bold innovation in all conscience. But the thought 
of a world-creating and governing God does not lie very far 
from the idea of a world-family. And this was the great 
conception that lay behind the idea of the Suffering Servant. 
This great prophet and dreamer took the old conception of 
solidarity that was still operative within national lines and 
applied it to the world-situation as a whole. All nations alike 
were the product of Yahweh’s creative energy. All therefore 
constituted one great world-family with a great common 


Father. 
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Under the old idea of national and family solidarity the 
penalty for the sin of one or more individuals might fall upon 
the group as a whole. So, in like manner, the piety of one or 
more individuals might inure to the benefit of the community 
asa whole. Witness the plea of Abraham in behalf of Sodom 
and the response accredited to Yahweh that he would save 
Sodom if there were as many as five righteous men init. The 
prevalence of the same point of view during the Exile is attested 
by the fact that Ezekiel declares that Yahweh’s punishment 
aie a wicked city cannot be escaped even though three such 
holy men as Noah, Job, and Daniel were among its citizens. 
It is a well-known fact that the institution of social solidarity 
among the Bedouin clans of Syvia-Palestine was recognized by 
the Turkish government; and that in accordance with this 


principle the Turkish administration was never concerned over 





the necessity of discovering the actual criminal himself—it was 
enough to know the clan to which he belonged and to punish 
any member of that clan. In such a view of the social order, 
the clan, family, tribe, or nation was looked upon as an organic 
unit, as a social person. Just as in the case of the physical 
person it is punishment of the whole body when any single 
part is smitten, so similarly in the social body to punish one 
part is to punish all. 

This, then, was the contribution to the problem of Israel’s 
sufferings made by this great anonymous thinker. He is the 
first man known to have broken over the boundaries of national 
prejudice and to merge all nations, friend and foe alike, into 
one great brotherhood of man. He boldly announced the 
social solidarity of the human race. All nations alike were the 
children in God’s family. Israel was but one member in the 
great family of nations. Just as in the ordinary family one 
might sin and all sufier the consequences; or one might, on the 
other hand, suffer for the sins of all; so in the great world- 
family, Israel had been chosen of God to bear the punishment 
necessary for the expiation of the sins of the whole human race. 
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This is the conception of a marvelously broad-minded 
prophet. It reveals a generosity of spirit and a depth of 
appreciation for man as man that are almost beyond belief for 
a man of that age and people. But it is hardly less surprising 
than the generally recognized fact that the writer certainly 
had a clear conception of Israel’s suffering vicariously in behalf 
of its oppressors. A thinker who was bold enough to utter 
such a thought to his fellow-captives would not lack the courage 
requisite to the formulation of a vision of a world-brotherhood 
in which Israel was the central figure and of which Israel was 
the savior. We who are living in a world-order cursed by an 
exaggerated sense of individual and national interest can but 
look back with wonder upon a Jew who was so ready to interpret 
the life of his people as being lived not for its own selfish benefit, 
but for the good of the world at large. He expressed an ideal 
that still beckons us forward toward the realization of the 
social unity of mankind in which each sha)) live for a)) and all 


for each. 
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of science to all the productive processes, 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS 


WILFRED CURRIER KEIRSTEAD 
University of New Brunswick 


1. The competitive principle in industry, operative through the impulse of self- 


interest, does not give adequate provision for social well being. 
2, Nor will the interests of society be adequately cared for by merely securing 


personal acceptance of the golden rule as a principle of individu: ul conduct, since it 
does not provide specific or accurate knowledge for action in complex business prob- 
lems, and since there is often necessary for the solution of such problems a control 


over social structures and conditions that the individual does not possess. 

3. But a business man may show his loyalty to the spirit and ideals of the golden 
rule by devoting his energies to the attainment of the full economic function of his 
enterprise. In doing this he will recognize (a) that the interaction or causal relation 
of social institutions requires the betterment of the home and church, the improve- 


ment of government and the advancement of education and sclence; (b) that the 
social function of industry is performed in the adequate discharge of its economic 
function; and (c) that the attainment of economic efficiency requires the application 
cienc J ) including scientific control over human 
motivation through regulation of social organizations or stimulations. 


Do we need the golden rule in business? Have we not 
been taught that business is governed by economic laws whose 
natural operation distributes automatically and unerringly the 
productive factors where they will be most effective and the 
consumptive commodities where they are most merited and 
will be most wisely used? In such distribution is not demand 
equated with supply through competition or substitution since 
businesses compete with each other for the employment of 
labor and capital, or for that combination of the units of these 
productive factors which will give the greatest return in value 
product ? Further, is not the driving force in the economic 
process the principle of self-interest and does it not invariably 
work for the social welfare? For the laborer in seeking the 
highest wage and the investor the largest return sell their 
productive factors to that industry where demand is strong and 
supply is limited. The producer in seeking gain for himself 
is led to try new processes, to attempt better forms of business 
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organization and to invade new markets for the purchase of 
his factors or the sale of his products. But by virtue of his 
competition for markets any superiority which he gains over 
his competitors he passes on in lowered prices to the purchasers 
of his products. Man’s self-interest seems indeed to be God’s 
providence and provision for the social welfare seems to be 
established in the human constitution which prompts every 
man to better his own condition and leads him “by an invisible 
hand” to promote a public good that was no part of his inten- 
tion. 

If such a statement of the industrial process is adequate 
there is no need for the application of the golden rule to busi- 
ness. But it is not difficult to show that the so-called economic 
laws are merely tendencies which may be hindered or furthered 
by physical, political, or social conditions; that the so-called 
instinct of self-interest is neither an infallible nor sufficient mo- 
tive of business activity; and that the unregulated equating of 
supply and demand through price may produce injustice and 
social injury. An abnormal demand may give exorbitant 
prices to fortunate producers or holders of stocks, while the 
increase in the supply of a commodity may mean a decrease 
in its total value and may afford an incentive for monopolistic 
control which will withhold or destroy part of the supply in 
order to increase its value. A deficiency of one-tenth in the 
supply of agricultural goods will, according to a prominent 
economist, increase prices three-tenths and a deficiency of 
two-tenths will increase the price eight-tenths." Unregulated 
competition may prove ruinous to some industries, whereas 
in others conditions are so unequal as to afford partial monopoly 
and forced profits to favored producers. Through the acquisi- 
tion of natural resources, political privileges, credit facilities, 

“Tt is rather shocking to be told and to have the statement strongly supported 
that nine million bales of cotton raised on American plantations in a given year will 
actually be worth more to the producers than thirteen million bales would have been— 


or that seven hundred million bushels of wheat raised by American farmers would 
bring more than a billion bushels.” —PREsMENT HARDING. 
i=] 
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patent rights or special knowledge incomes are exacted that 
cannot be justified by individual merit or social expediency. 
Nor is the working out of the desire for pecuniary gain any more 
satisfactory. To be sure, it may encourage increased produc- 
tion and improvement in the productive processes, but then 
again pecuniary gain may be obtained by half-stalling the 
industrial machine, by disturbing market conditions or the 
credit mechanism in order to depress the values of corporate 
securities or to enhance the value of certain commodities. 
Any action that will give private gain to the business man is 
productive for him although it may at the same time be 
destructive to his moral character and produce grave social 
injury." Again, there are social values of the highest impor- 
tance, which lack the gain-producing feature, and are not 
produced by private enterprise. Since demand which controls 
production represents not human need but the possession of 
purchasing power it does not necessarily direct it to the channels 
which are socially important.? 

The imperfections of the business world are too evident to 
need further emphasis but can they be removed by the personal 
adoption and application of the golden rule to business conduct ? 
The golden rule requires justice in our conduct, but it does not 
tell us in any specific case how we should act in order to attain 
justice. Now does wrong action arise in business because men 
know the right and are not inclined to do it, or does it exist in 
part because of the complexity of social conditions and the 
interaction of social forces under which business is operative ? 
Are business men often placed in situations the full meaning of 


™“Peruna, hop bitters, obscene literature, indecent paintings, picture hats and 
corsets are wealth—being marketable, price-bearing. Sweat shop exploitation by the 
contractor, white-slave exploitation by the procurer, adulteration by the manu- 
facturing druggist, poison-canning by the packers, shell-gaming by the gamblers, 
privilege-manipulating by the monopolist—all are productive occupations.” —DAVEN- 
PORT, Economics of Enter prise. 

2“Tf a rich man offers $500 for a Pekinese puppy while a poor man offers $495 
for the education of his children, the productive resources of society under competitive 
conditions will be devoted to getting the rich man his Pekinese puppy before the 
education of the poor man’s children will be thought of.”—Ctay, Economics. 
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which they do not discern and where they are dependent upon 
forces and institutions that they may make practical use of 
but cannot control? If, for example, a number of men are 
lost in the woods the golden rule will not indicate the way 
toward home. Plato pointed out long ago that the just man 
cannot take the place of the specialist and that pious wishes or 
good intentions can never be substituted for accurate knowledge 
of concrete conditions and rational control over them." No one 
would seriously maintain that the sole qualification of a good 
judge is his adherence to the golden rule. To be sure, men have 
often suffered because judges have been venal, but in addition 
to uprightness of character a judge needs accurate knowledge 
of the laws of his state and the principles of their interpretation 
along with an insight into human nature and an understand- 
ing of the social processes and structures. 

The determination of justice in economic conduct under 
the complex conditions of modern society is a difficult problem. 
To take an example, is profiteering due to the selfish purposes 
of designing merchants or does it arise out of social conditions 
largely beyond their control ?? 

Was it not because the war limited the production of 
many commodities and at the same time greatly increased 
the demand for them and for others and multiplied currency 
and credit instruments that the level of prices was so suddenly 
and yet so unevenly changed? Can profiteering be eliminated 
by each merchant adopting the golden rule or is there needed 
greater scientific knowledge of and control over all the forces 
that center in production and exchange? If supply is to be 


«“Who then is most able to do good to his friends when they are diseased with 
respect to sickness and health? The physician. And who when they fail with respect 
to the dangers of the sea? The pilot. But as to the just man in what business and 
with respect to what action is he most able to serve his friends?” —PLato, Republic, 
Book One. 

2A retail shoe dealer during the régime of war prices took from his shelves two 
pairs of shoes exactly alike except that one pair came to him at a later shipment and 
cost him what he was charging the consumer for the other pair. Was it profiteering, 
he asked the writer, if he raised the price of both pairs to an amount that would permit 
replacement cost and average profit ? 
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sufficient for human need there must be a constant accumula- 
tion of productive capital, unceasing progress in science and 
in its application to industry and steady development in the 
intelligence and social qualities of the people. Not only must 
science give greater control over nature’s energies, but also 
over social forces and psychic impulses, in order that class and 
national warfare may not defeat productive enterprise, and that 
the full resources of the producers may be called forth in hearty 
co-operation. Human instincts must function within a ration- 
alized social system of values; the selfish, pugnacious instincts 
must be controlled; the reproductive instinct must be so 
regulated as to limit the population of each group or nation 
to that number which will permit its real progress and the 
real progress of other groups in the building up of a world 
civilization. The disturbance created by ‘profiteering’ is not 
due to the act of any individual merchant and involves for 
its full solution profound changes in industrial and social 
organization. 

Business problems are social as well as scientific. Business 
is a social activity carried on by means of social institutions 
and under social conditions and interrelations where any 
radical change of action on the part of one individual or 
enterprise must come about by means or because of changes 
in the social structure. A man may not wish to work on the 
Sabbath day but unfortunately he is employed by a transporta- 
tion corporation which requires his services on this day or 
not at all. A tailor, by sweatshop methods, may lower costs, 
reduce prices, and force competitors to his plane of competition. 
If the golden rule is to apply to these cases it can only be as it 
finds expression in the laws of the state, providing the workman 
with one rest day in the week and forcing the unscrupulous 
tailor to a higher plane of competition. 

But wrong conduct may also arise in business because men are 
indifferent to duty; because they lack inclination to do the right. 
Is this due to the innate depravity of human nature or to social 
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conditions which overstimulate the acquisitive, aggressive, 
pugnacious impulses and repress the sympathetic, creative, and 
more social impulses? Is Marx right in his contention that 
class antagonisms grow inevitably out of the existing economic 
and social organization and if so how are we really to change 
human motives except by changing the stimulations, by recon- 
structing the economic and social structure? The fundamental 
ethical question in industry is the reaction of its processes 
upon the characters of producers. It is comparatively useless 
to exhort one to obey the golden rule in conduct if the industrial 
conditions under which he lives are constantly stimulating 
him to other types of action. Any adequate control over 
human motives must be obtained by a scientific knowledge 
of human nature and of social institutions and by such a 
reconstruction of the latter as will stimulate and call forth in 
individuals the responses which are socially valuable. Too 
often moral and religious leaders are satisfied with a mere 
exhortation to follow the golden rule or they accompany the 
injunction with an implied interpretation of a specific course 
of action, arising out of generous impulses, or popular sentiment, 
which because it is impulsive is short-sighted and incapable 
of attaining true justice. 

But what then is the significance of the golden rule for 
the business man? Does it not express motives that should 
inspire and regulate his conduct and values that industry should 
conserve and create? To treat others as one would wish to 
be treated means to ‘“‘treat humanity whether in thine own 
person, or in that of any other, as an end, never as a means 
merely,” and implies a sympathetic appreciation and thoughtful 
consideration of the needs, capacities, rights, and opportunities 
of others that can only be realized by loving them and by 
making their happiness and welfare essential to our own. 
The golden rule stands for the Christian valuation of person- 
ality and requires of industrial enterprises as of other institu- 
tions such organization and functioning as shall enrich personal 
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life and promote the common happiness and progress. In 
other words, the golden rule implies that the function of social 
institutions is to afford satisfactory means or conditions for 
the realization of social personalities, and that the inculcation 
and development within the characters of individuals of those 
virtues or sentiments which are expressed in sympathy and 
respect for others, in a desire to deal justly and to enter into 
fellowship with them, are essential for the creation and main- 
tenance of good institutions. 

The business man is a social being and as such a member 
of many institutions and should make his contribution to 
each of them. The materialistic conception of history empha- 
sized the causal relation of industry to other institutions, but 
is not the relation one of interaction? Is it not within the 
home and the church that the sentiments of sympathy, justice, 
and respect for others are quickened; in the school and higher 
institutions of education that value is placed upon the develop- 
ment of personal capacities as essential to personal well-being 
and as a means of social progress, and in state action that 
personal conduct is subordinated to social ends? Industry 
makes its contribution to other institutions but it in turn 
depends, in part, for its own improvement upon the better 
functioning of the home, upon the deepening of the social 
and religious consciousness through the home, the school, and 
the church; upon the progress of education and the advance- 
ment of science, upon the attainment of a government which 
is genuinely democratic in its aims and thoroughly scientific 
in its methods. The business man may make an indirect but 
vital contribution toward the expression of the golden rule in 
industry by doing his part in improving the organization and 
perfecting the functioning of other institutions. An advance- 
ment in physical and social sciences and in their application 
to industry may solve problems of social control that today 
threaten the existence of society. An eminent social philoso- 
pher has recently written, “the chief means of continuous, 
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graded, economical improvement and social rectification lies 
in utilizing the opportunities of educating the young to modify 
prevailing types of thought and desire.” 

But it is within his business world that the man of affairs 
should apply the golden rule. A business which cannot 
minister to genuine human needs, nor afiord opportunity for 
human fellowship, is no place for a man with faith in Christian 
ideals. To be sure there are businesses and businesses and 
some are of such a character that their reformation would mean 
practically their destruction. There are, of course, some 
revolutionary thinkers who would thus condemn the total 
existing industrial order, and these desire its catastrophic 
destruction and the establishment upon its ruins somehow of 
a new order in which our social ideals will all find realiza- 


tion. 
But to most of us there is no such dualism between the 


actual and the ideal; they are both parts of human nature 
and share alike in its excellences and defects. The actual is 
not all bad and the ideal is no static and perfect good; the 
actual is the attained ideal of yesterday and the ideal of today 
is to become the actual of tomorrow. There is a sense in which 
a general or abstract ideal may not find realization in any 
given situation. The attainment of our ends does not rest 
solely upon our own wills but depends also upon favoring 
conditions and we may fail because of circumstances beyond 
our control. We may yet maintain faith in an ideal although 
we may not be able to attain it under the conditions. Instead 
of reaching our goal by one step we may extend our effort for 
its attainment through a series of actions in time involving 
in each progressive stage a partial realization, a transforma- 
tion of the actual and also a clearer definition and reconstruc- 
tion of the end and its projection anew to mediate the next 
step of pr OgTess. Thus our abstract ideal gets its concreteness 
and application by its analysis into a series of intermediate 


t Dewey, Human Nature in Conduct. 
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ideals as means through which it is really applied. Or the 
definite concrete ideal is the one which can be applied to the 
actual conditions and can mediate progress. Another ideal 
might be more satisfactory under better conditions, but it is 
unable to function in our situation and is not therefore an ideal 
for the actual which confronts us. Ideals are not static or 
perfect entities to be applied only in perfect conditions, but 
they arise in ordinary situations to point out and correct 
imperfections and mediate progress. 

That the present industrial organization of society is 
imperfect is undisputed, but is it exceptional in this respect ? 
The sociologist is keenly critical of the home, the church, and 
the political institutions and is demanding their reconstruction 
to meet the needs of our evolving society. The spirit of 
criticism arises out of our scientific method, out of our very 
technique for social improvement; but we need along with it 
sanity of judgment, an appreciation of values as well as of 
defects; we need to conserve what is vital in past experience 
in reorganizations for the future. Whether or not the spirit 
and ideals of the golden rule can be realized in business activity 
depends upon another fact; namely, whether industrial 
betterment is to come about by a revolutionary rejection of 
the existing industrial system as has been attempted under 
Soviet Russia with such disastrous results; or whether progress 
is to be attained by evolution, by a continuous and progressive 
reconstruction of existing organizations and processes through 
the application of science under the leadership of men who have 
an intimate knowledge of industry and are inspired by social 
ideals ? 

Admittedly there are elements in the existing order which 
seem to thwart the attainment of moral ends. The business 
man finds himself restricted and hampered by the narrowness 
and rigidity of the system within which he operates, by its 
fixity and static nature in a changing society. But economic 


structures like other social customs are not eternally fixed or 
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utterly unchangeable; they have evolved, they are slowly 
changing, they are being influenced by other processes and 
changes in the social life and may be hastened and directed in 
their change through wise and courageous leadership. The 
real leaders have never simply permitted organizations or cus- 
toms to lord it over their souls, but they have recognized the 
functions of such existences and have understood the laws and 
forces which produce them and have molded and modified 
them to serve more adequately the growing socialized life of 
their group. Moreover, if individual effort is comparatively 
ineffective without some modification in the social structure 
yet such modification itself must originate in the intelligence 
and will of the social leader. A social situation may set the 
problem, social needs may provide the stimulation, social 
knowledge and equipment may furnish the means for the 
solution, but it is the creative function of the human mind to 
formulate and apply the solution. 

Again, the industrial order presents not only apparent 
hindrances to moral progress but indispensable means for its 
attainment. Whatever its defects, it is the achievement of 
mankind, evolved by patient effort through long experience 
to provide material commodities for human needs. It combines 
in its complex organization the results of human achievement 
in science, in political and industrial organization, and in social 
co-operation. Through the accumulation of capital it provides 
for future needs; it encourages initiative, invention, self- 
reliance, effort, and the attainment of skill; it equates supply 
with demand and distributes commodities with a degree of 
success and has increased the material well being of all classes. 
That the present system does function, and functions on the 
whole with a degree of effectiveness not heretofore attained, 
must be admitted, but it has its defects, it is capable of im- 
provement, and it should offer to those engaged in it, and es- 
pecially to those engaged as leaders, a real opportunity for 
social service. 
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Moreover, the industrial system, as such, is more or less 
of an abstraction; it is in reality one aspect of society which 
has different structures and processes existing not in mechanical 
but in chemical combination. Within the so-called industrial 
system there are again many smaller organizations, each with 
its sphere of operation, its relative individuality, its methods, 
traditions, and customs. Business establishments differ among 
themselves much as individual homes, churches, or municipal 
governments differ in efficiency or worth within their larger 
institutions There are some defects within a business estab- 
lishment that are largely local to be remedied by better manage- 
ment, better organization, improved methods of production, 
higher personal relations between workers; there are other 
defects whose correction calls for structural changes in the 
larger svstem of industrial organization and there are yet 
others which root in the very nature of society. 

The business man has his greatest opportunity for industrial 
betterment within his own establishment, but he is not without 
influence upon wider industrial structures, since as a member 
of industrial combinations he may often initiate changes 
which may remove widespread evils and increase economic 
efficiency in an important industry of national extent or sig- 
nificance. More general changes in business structure may 
be attained through state action. Political action to be 
effective must aim to promote the common welfare and must 
be directed by intimate and accurate knowledge of existing 
conditions. The well-trained business man possesses such 
knowledge and if he has social vision and moral insight he can 
offer invaluable service to the state in the formulation and 
execution of such action. 

It is in simply endeavoring to discharge the full economic 
and social function of his business that a business man is loyal to 
the golden rule. His business is his opportunity to be a good 
citizen and to discharge a social function; an attitude which 
men in the higher professions generally take. His business 
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is to be remunerative, but its economic or social efficiency is 
not to be sacrificed for the pecuniary gain of any individual; 
the gains from the industry are to be so distributed as to main- 
tain its greatest efficiency. Any like industry affording larger 
gains to any individual or class is doing so by exploitation or 
extortion, to the detriment of its economic function. The 
function of business may be fully stated either in terms of its 
economic efficiency or of moral values; for what is economically 
efficient is morally just and the morally right is economically 
advantageous. There may exist a conflict between the 
pecuniary gain of an individual and the economic efficiency of 
an enterprise but the adequate discharge of its economic 
function is the social mission of industry. 

In moral or social terms business should create utilities for 
genuine human needs by educative processes that call out the 
full capacities of the workers and afford them satisfaction in 
the activity and a sense of worth from the consciousness of 
having discharged a social function. It should distribute its 
gains in a manner to maintain and promote the efficiency of 
the workers and add to the common happiness. It should 
maintain the efficiency of the factors of production, capital, 
science, and labor—recognizing, however, that capital goods 
possess their value because they embody the technological and 
scientific achievements of society, so that the maintenance of 
the physical, intellectual, and moral efficiency of the producers 
and of the social institutions which will develop this efficiency 
are socially and economically essential. Moreover a wider 
distribution in the ownership of capital and of the interest in 
its acquisition and use should promote social stability, economic 
efficiency, and human happiness. 

In terms of economics the problem of business is one of 
economic efficiency to be attained by the application of physical 
and social science to the problems of production. Any failure 
from the moral or social aspect is here read entirely in economic 
or scientific terms; it means a lack of scientific organization 
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and management; a lack of economic efficiency. This failure 
in the application of science is largely in its inability to deal 
adequately with the social and psychic factors in production; 
in the stimulation, organization, and control of human impulses 
and motives. If men work grudgingly and listlessly, lacking 
intellectual interest or moral good will; if the work is mere 
routine, is it not uneconomic and inefficient? Does not 
scientific production need management that will call forth 
the highest creative, spiritual energies of the producers? Does 
it not mean the employment of each worker upon a task suit- 
able for his capacities and which affords him opportunity for 
improvement and advancement; the reduction of labor turn- 
over; the elimination of unemployment and insecurity; the 
removal of friction and a sense of injustice by provision for 
adequate organization to secure for employees a partnership 
in the regulation of the industry and in its gains? The whole 
moral or social problem of industry may be translated into 
terms of economic efficiency, and the abstract moral values of 
the golden rule must be worked out in terms of such economic 
means before they can find adequate application to business 
activity.’ Most industries fall short of a reasonable degree of 
efficiency. According to a survey recently made by the 
Federated Engineering Societies of America, the average 
establishment in the metal trades fell 23.68 per cent short of a 
practical maximum of efficiency, while the average establish- 
ment in the men’s clothing trade fell 63.78 per cent short of such 
maximum. Moreover the standard of efficiency was merely 
what would be attained if the “best methods and practices 

‘Considerable discussion has recently been called out by the adoption in the 
Nash Clothing Company of a policy based upon Nash’s interpretation of the golden 
tule to his industry. Undoubtedly there was an improvement in personal relations 
and in the productivity of the establishment, but the experiment is not of great value 
since the industry lacks scientific management and organization. Economic efficiency 
is essential to the social welfare. Such experiments as the “Men and Management” 
plan of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit System show what can be accomplished to 


secure contented, efficient workers, who feel that they are partners in the enterprise 
and have a community of interest with the employers. 
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actually in use somewhere in the industry were brought 
together and applied in a single plant.’ 

But in order to obtain the social function in business 
activity the desire for pecuniary gain must play a subordinate 
and not predominant réle. Is this an impossible requirement ? 
Is the strength of this desire in present day industry due to an 
innate instinct or in large measure to peculiar social conditions 
which may be controlled by us? Dr. Dewey’ has recently 
pointed out that the acquisitive impulse is practically confined 
to a small class, since it is largely lacking in the working 
classes, and that the instinct of ownership may be expressed 
equally as well in the possession of a good name or good 
friends, or through the acquisition of fame, scientific, literary, 
or artistic achievements, as through the possession of private 
property. In modern life a wide variety of desires urges to 
the acquisition of wealth since it has become an indispensable 
means to the attainment of the ends which have social approval. 
Wealth is a means to the satisfaction of almost any interest 
of life and the motives which urge its acquisition may be as 
varied as are the interests of men. To acquire wealth is neces- 
sary if one is to obtain control over the productive factors and 
play the game of industry, to exercise masterful activity and 
leadership; its acquisition is essential to obtain fame, power, 
“success” in the world; to secure for self and family leisure 
from toil, the comforts of life, security, social advantages and 
recognition. It is true that in its origin industry was largely 
concerned with providing the necessaries of life—food, shelter, 
and clothing—and in such activity the instincts concerned 
with self-preservation found active expression. Then industry 
calls into activity the instincts of emulation, rivalry, and 
leadership, and these, operative to attain the industrial rewards, 
give us the competitive spirit. But there is nothing immoral 
in the activity of these instincts, for if properly related to the 


t Johnson, Introduction to Economics. 


2 Human Nature and Conduct, 144. 
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other impulses of action they have individual and social 
value; it would be an immoral condition if they were not 
stimulated, but it is also immoral if they are not co-ordinated 
with other elements of human nature and fused with them into 
one purpose of action. For in our makeup there are creative 
impulses, instincts of workmanship; sex, family, and social 
instincts, and perhaps also a sporting or hunting instinct, and 
certainly an innate desire for activity and joy in it for its own 
sake. Industrial activity should give a harmonized and 
rationalized expression to all these impulses; the aggressive 
and self-preservative instincts should be fused with the social 
impulses and become driving forces for social ends. But it is 
the social patterns or institutions that determine the stimula- 
tion and blending of human instincts so that a control over 
their stimulation, rationalization, and unification in action 
must come about through reconstruction of the social condi- 
tions. It is this control over social and industrial institutions 
which it has been shown the business man should help to 
accomplish. Why might not the intellectual interest in his 
business become as stimulating to the industrial leader as it 
is to the scholar, teacher, or professional man in his vocation ? 
Why might not the social interest in business activity inspire 
the business man as it does the statesman, the reformer, or 
missionary? Many business men have a keen scientific 
interest in their industrial processes; they are concerned for 
the welfare of their employees and have a deep responsibility 
for the performance of a social function. It is therefore untrue 
to say that their sole aim is one for pecuniary gain; but that 
there is a too great dominance of the pecuniary motive is 
unfortunately true and it is working to the detriment of eco- 
nomic efficiency, personal development, and social justice. 
Perhaps the most serious feature in modern industry is the 
reaction of its processes upon the characters of business leaders; 
a reorganization of industrial stimulations is essential for the 
salvation and culture of their souls. 
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But a socialization of motivation is also essential for 
employees. The workingman should be rescued from the 
degradation of slavish toil and given opportunity to enjoy 
the culture and the dignity of real work. He should be able 
to express his creative impulses in his daily occupation; to 
find in it intellectual activity, social fellowship, and the realiza- 
tion of his spiritual nature. Production under such conditions 
would promote a saner consumption and this in turn would 
encourage the production of commodities of more social 
importance. 

It is therefore in appreciating the wider ends and the 
deeper meaning of industry and in applying scientific principles 
to its organization and to the reorganization of other social 
institutions for the attainment of these ends that the man of 
business may make his contribution toward the realization of 
the spirit and ideals expressed in the golden rule. For the 
Christian man the golden rule is but the symbol or shorthand 
expression of his faith in the social and spiritual nature of his 
own soul and of that of his fellowman. It symbolizes his convic- 
tion of the nature of those ends and values which should inspire 
human endeavor, and which in their attainment bring to indi- 
vidual life its deepest satisfaction and to society its enduring 
character. It is a faith which inspires him with courage and 
hope to venture in cautious experiment all his energies and 
means for the advancement and ultimate realization of an 
industrial organization worthy of the dignity and destiny of 
mankind. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINA—A HISTORICAL 
SKETCH 
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The penetration of Buddhism into China and its amalgamation with the native 
religious culture constitute an interesting and important historical movement about 
which little is yet known. This article is a study based on some of the important 
documents from which the history of Buddhism in China must be ascertained, with 
the aim of disclosing Buddhism as a living religion satisfying deep religious needs. 





I 


Confucian China would never have accepted the Idealism of India had 
not Lao-tze and Taoism towards the end of the Chow dynasty prepared a 
psychological foundation for the development of both these extremes of Asiatic 
thought—Okakura. 

While Gotama was preaching in the Ganges Valley, Con- 
fucius and Lao-tse were grafting upon the ancient Chinese 
stock of Animism, or ‘“ Universism,” their own distinctive 
teachings. And while in India and adjoining countries the 
exclusive Theravada Buddhism was being transmuted into the 
universalist Mahdydna, this great parent-stem of Chinese 
religion was being shaped to receive the new graft. Here is 
material of vital interest for a philosophy of history which 
must some day be written, and in it we may note these stages: 

1. Sixth century B.c. (a) Gotama in India, Confucius in 
China, giving moral teachings of great beauty and similarity; 
(6) Gotama in India, Lao-tze in China giving a general back- 
ground for such teachings in the idea of a Dhamma, or Tao, a 
natural ‘‘order”’ or “‘road”’ in which the universe moves toward 
righteousness. 


t Cf. De Groot, “Confucian Religion,” E.R.E., Vol. IV; and his Religion in China, 
pp. 2-3; cf. his comment: “It is a remarkable coincidence that this greatest moment 
in the development of religion in China was synchronous with the birth of Christ 
and Christianity.” 
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2. The leaven at work in both lands moralizing the ancient: 
faiths. 

3. Second century B.c. to second century A.D. The graft- 
ing of the new teachings upon the ancient faiths until they 
became the main branches. 

4. The gradual shaping of the Indian branch and of the 
Chinese trunk for the grafting of the former upon the latter. 
Such, in bare outline, are the stages of a long and remarkable 
process, for which the metaphor of grafting is too simple; 
another from the same science, that of cross-fertilization, 
would be more appropriate; but for our purpose that used 
will suffice to indicate the great event in Chinese history which 
we have now to study, the introduction of Buddhism. 

So well was this grafting done that by the sixth century we 
meet the scholar Fu Hsi dressed in a Taoist cap, a Buddhist 
stole, and Confucian shoes, and pointing to each in turn when 
the emperor questioned him as to his religious beliefs. It is 
interesting to reflect that we in the West are nearly two thou- 
sand years behind the East in the comparative study of religion, 
and early in the ninth century the scholar Tsung Mi of Kwei 
Fung, published his famous Origin of Man in which the teach- 
ing of the three schools are compared, criticized in detail, and 
reconciled. The Chinese is not unreasonable nor superficial 
when he refuses to say that he belongs exclusively to any of 
San Chiao, the “three which are one’’; nor is it indeed possible 
today to divorce Confucian ethics from Buddhist philosophy 
and religion, with which Taoist mysticism is also inextricably 
interwoven. 

It is no less impossible to say when or how the first Buddhist 
missions in China began; yet an early chronicle records a 
mission in 217 B.c. when Li Fang and seventeen others arrived 
at Hsi-An:' and there is every reason to suppose that the great 
caravan roads allowed interchange of ideas as well as of mer- 

t The legend that they were sent by Asoka if not exact (he died about 231 B.C.) may 


yet have some truth in it. 
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chandise. And the great Han dynasty (202 B.c.—220 A.D.) may 
well have used such help as Buddhism afforded in consolidat- 
ing their rule. Such may be the meaning of the famous dream 
of the Emperor Ming-Ti (58-76 a.p.), that a high shining 
“golden God” appeared to him and entered his palace; such 
dreams do not come “out of the blue”; there must have been 
some basis for the vision in thoughts already in the emperor’s 
mind, and in some Buddhist image or Buddhist teachings 
already circulating in China. Indeed an image is said to have 
been brought back by an expedition in 121 B.c. And when the 
emperor obeyed the vision sending an embassy of eighteen and 
summoning the missionaries She Moteng or Kasyapa Matanga 
and Ku-fa-lan or Gobharana in 65 A.D. from Kohtan, they 
succeeded so well that we may believe that they were sowing 
on soil previously prepared. They both came from central 
India, but had worked in the land of the Yuehchi; they now 
in 67 A.D. settled at the capital, and the one work assigned to 
them which has come down to us was a handbook of moral 
teaching which could give no great alarm either to Confucian- 
ists or to Taoists, and which might be claimed equally well by 
Theravada and by Mahdydna Buddhists. 

The scene of their labors was the ancient city of Loyang,’ 
now once more the center of a splendid civilization. For the 
dynasty of eastern Han had chosen this peaceful yet busy 
capital in the valley of the Hoang-ho, where great trade- 
roads met. And here the missionaries found a cosmopolitan 
society and were given a cordial welcome by the emperor.’ 
Weary with their long journey, they would enjoy the wide 
prospect over lake and river, and not far away were mountains 
dear to the Buddhist heart. Here in the Royal Library they 


* Modern Honan-fu. 

? While Kasyapa and his colleague were being welcomed to the Chinese capital, 
SS. Peter and Paul were being put to death in Rome. This is an illustration at once 
of the superiority of Chinese tolerance, and of the less revolutionary character of 
Buddhism as compared with Christianity. It seems to have supported the imperialism 


of the Han dynasty. 
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worked, and their first apologetic is still an honored classic, 
a prooi of the tact and skill with which they approached the 
Chinese mind. An early record tells us that they “concealed 
their deep learning and did not translate many books”: if 
they did nothing but give to the Chinese this Sitra of Forty- 
two Sayings their mission was amply justified. It seems to 
be a compilation from larger works, intended as a manual for 
the use of the emperor and other inquirers, and is wisely cast 


ina Confucian mold. Each paragraph begins after the manner 
of the Analects, ‘Thus saith the Master,’ and most of the 


more controversial things of Buddhism are omitted. 

First comes a brief statement of the facts of Sakyamuni’s 
life, a reference to the two bundred and fifty rules for monks 
and then the ten precepts and the four stages of Arhatship; 
next is a discourse on compassion and patient meekness; let 
the sage remember that whosoever insults him is like one who 
spits against the sky, his spittle returns upon his own head! The 
Way is difficult, yet the pure in heart and single in purpose 
can understand it, and it is a Way of joy and power—the power 
of meekness, which is restful and pure. By it ignorance is 
vanquished, lust is cast out, and freedom attained. Let all 
be benevolent but avoid attachment, which clouds the mind 
and dulls the keen edge of the spirit. He who is bound to 
wife and child is more closely a captive than he who lies 
manacled in prison. Better be thrown to a tiger than submit 
to such bondage! 

Here is the usual monastic teaching of Buddhism, which 
even in so careful an apologia will out, and we cannot wonder 
that it met with opposition in a land of filial piety like China. 
But as if to disarm criticism the Siitra goes on to suggest a 
sublimated family life; if the monk meets women he is to treat 
the young as sisters or daughters, the old as mothers. 

There follows sane advice upon the discipline of mind and 
body which should be as a well-tuned lute, and some character- 
istic questions and answers as to the real nature of the life 
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of man; a passage of especial interest no doubt to the Taoists. 
The Buddha asked his disciples, “What is the life of man?” 
“Tt is the span allotted to him on earth,” said one; “Thou 
knowest not the Way,” said the Master. ‘It is the (energy) 
of the food we eat,” said another; “Nor thou,” replied the 
Master. “It is the sequence of many single moments,” 
ventured a third. “Thou,” exclaimed the Master, “art not 
far from the true Way!” 

All this is typical 7eravada Buddhism, with perhaps rather 
more emphasis on the Bodhisattva than on the Arhat ideal; 
but there are two passages which suggest that the compilers 
were looking toward a more developed doctrine of the person 
of the Buddha, and which at a later date helped to transform 
Buddhism in China from a Way of conduct to a Way of devo- 
tion; “‘Rely not on thine own will,” and again, ““You may be 
far from me, O my children! Keep my precepts and you will 
be as in my Presence.” 

The two pioneers did not long survive their arrival at the 
capital, but they left a tradition of sound scholarship and 
earnest work, and their monastery of the White Horse, Pai 
Ma Ssu, became the model for many of its successors. ‘‘ Toil 
on as the ox plods through deep mire, his eyes fixed on the goal 
that lies ahead ’’—in these words of their Sitra we may find per- 
haps an echo of their resolute endeavor, and their fitting epitaph. 


Seventy years went by before a second mission arrived to 
carry on their work. In 148 A.D. came the “Parthian Prince”’ 


Anshikao, whose birth and education had fitted him to develop 


the work of adaptation they had begun, and who for twenty- 
two years toiled in Loyang at the task of translation." No 
less than one hundred and seventy-six works are attributed to 
him, of which fifty-five remain, the majority being transla- 
tions of books of the Pali canon, but some being apparently 


independent works; and to him is due the introduction 


* Meanwhile Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius were ruling in Rome, Papias and 
Polycarp were being martyred, and Justin Martyr was defending Christianity. 
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into China of the Amitabha teachings which have run so 
victorious 4 course. 

That the historic Gotama survived and was not far from 
his faithful disciple—such might be the pious inference from 
the Satra of Forty-two Sayings. That behind him stood 
the Eternal Father—such was the explicit doctrine of the 
Amitdyur Dhyana Siitra which Anshikao and his Indo- 
Scythian colleague Lokaraksha (known to the Chinese as Leou 
Kia Tchang), now made accessible to them. It seems clear 
that from the first the masses of the people were not attracted 
by the monastic type of the new religion: in fact four centuries 
passed before Chinese were admitted to the order, and the 
ideal of a family life in the paradise of Amitabha Buddha 
(Omitofo), attracted those whom the lonely peace of Nirvana 
left cold. ‘There was moreover as we have indicated a strong 
and venerable theistic cult which predisposed the hearts and 
minds of the Chinese to Omitofo; already for more than two 
thousand years the emperor had offered prayer and sacrifice 
for the nation to Shang Ti, on high places like Tai Shan: and his 
name is used by Christian missionaries today as the name 
of God. 

With Omitofo came another deity of Indian origin, and 
destined to captivate the heart of China: known in India as 
Avalokitesvara he is beloved in China as Kwanyin or Koan- 
cheu-yinn, an attempt to translate his name, “the god who 
hears the cry of man.” It is as Avalokitesvara that Amitabha 
comes to earth, and is at all times accessible to human pravers. 
Of these compassionate beings Anshikao had no doubt him- 
self become a devotee, and we may picture him as he turned 
in worship to the setting sun filled with poignant memories of 
home and dear ones, whom he would one day meet in the 
western paradise. Did visions of Omitofo come to him? If 
so he is one of a great company in China of whom it is believed 
that their devotion has been rewarded by radiant manifesta- 
tions of this Lord of Bliss; and at such places as Puto Shan 
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the pilgrim still strives to see the Lady Kwanyin (for she is the 
most popular form of Avalokitesvara), shining in the spray of 
sea or water-fall. Nor has this cult lacked devotees among 
the sages: as early as the sixth century we find the great 
scholar Bodhiruci, who translated the Amitdyus-Sutropadesa 
into Chinese chiding a Taoist alchemist for his vain search for 
the elixir of life: 
How vain these prayers for five-score years 
Of such poor life as this! 
When Life is yours in endless stores 
Of Amitayu’s Bliss. 

With these two missions at Loyang begins the first great 
epoch of Chinese Buddhism—an epoch of translation Jasting 
four centuries, during which leaders from foreign lands were 
patiently educating a Chinese church and forming a Buddbist 
mind in China. That there was opposition is clear, for the Han 
period was strongly Confucian,‘ and a steady production of 
polemical and apologetic works went on, of which we may cite 
the defense of Buddhism by Moutzu, a contemporary of the 
Christian apologists Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria, and 
a convert from Confucianism who with considerable skill uses 
his knowledge of the three religions to show that the Buddhist 
doctrine of impermanence is truer than the Taoist attempts to 
prolong life, and that on the other hand the ‘mere morality” 
of Confucius is not enough, though it is a good basis of govern- 
ment. Buddhism faces the fact of life, yet offers a mystical 
satisfaction to the yearnings of the human heart. It is diffi- 
cult and austere yet by no means unnatural as its critics aver. 
That Buddhism sometimes descended to the miracle-mongering 
of the Taoists is evidenced by the work of Fo-t’u-cheng, who 
had a vast number of disciples and is credited with the founding 
of nearly nine hundred monasteries, and whose pupil Tao-an 
was one of the leading Buddhist thinkers of the fourth century. 

* China has never ceased to be so and in 555 A.D. an imperial edict enacted that 
every city should have its Confucian temple. 
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At Loyang also worked Ku Fa Hu or Dharmaraksha 
(265-315 A.D.) of Chinese Turkestan, translating many of the 
scriptures, among them two which have played a great part 
in the popularizing of Buddhism in China—the Lotus of the 
Good Law and the Ullambana Siitra. The Lotus with its 
glorified Sakyamuni and its note of universal salvation was a 
gospel to satisfy the Chinese, and the Ullambana Sitra gave 
a place within Buddhism to the Chinese veneration for the 
dead, providing masses and other ceremonies by which filial 
piety may further the well-being of the departed. Here was 
a triumphant answer to Confucian and other critics: ‘“ You 
neglect filial piety,’ was their charge; “On the contrary,” the 
Buddhist could now reply, “‘we practice it even beyond the 
grave.” Modern China is said to spend some three hundred 
million dollars yearly on masses for the dead, and it is a com- 
mon sight to see some layman kneeling devoutly before the 
Abbot of a great monastic house, whilst services on behalf of 
bis dead are intoned by choirs of monks. 

In the Tantric and some other sects the Buddhist pantheon 
is classified as guardians of the soul, each having his appointed 
period of service, and there are regular festivals of the dead, 
such as the Bon Matsuri of midsummer, so well known to 
visitors to Japan. In all Buddhist countries the pre-Buddhist 
animism has been blended in such ways with the cult, and 
indeed with the philosophy, of the new Faith. In the 
Ullambana Sitra it is recorded that the great Moggallina 
having attained the celestial eye of the Arhat used it to investi- 
gate the present condition of his dead parents. Seeing his 
mother toiling at some penitential task in the dim underworld, 
he asked the master how he could help her: ‘‘ Nothing,” was 
the reply, “nothing can help your parents, except my monks. 
They only can work on her behalf. This must thou do. On 
the fifteenth day of the seventh month go offer a rich gift of 
food and drink, of garments and other choice offerings to the 
Brethren. They are a field of merit, in which if thou sowest 
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thou shalt reap a rich harvest, and shalt help thy dead even to 
the seventh generation.”’ 

This is true to the earliest Buddhist teaching; why weep 
for the dead when you can help them in such a practical way ? 


What boots for them your wailing and your tears ? 
Mourning ye do but plough the desert sand! 

But offerings to the Brethren surely bring 

Rich harvests to the hungry Spirit-land. 


For there’s no farming in the Spirit-world, 
No tilth, nor herds nor any merchandise; 
Alms of the faithful are their only hope: 
Your charity alone the under-world supplies.* 


So teaches the Buddha or his monkish chronicler,? and perhaps 
the finest flower of this devotion is seen on the sacred mountain 
Koya San where stands a monument to all who fell in the war 
with Korea, friend and foe alike. He who would understand 
the spirit of the East will not pass lightly over these inveterate 
beliefs, but may, if he will, learn here some lessons which will 
enrich life. 

One long deep breath, a sigh from sleeping earth, 

As though in troubled dreams her spirit stirred, 

And all is still. No call of wakeful bird, 


No lift of leaf on trembling wave of air, 

But soulful silence brooding everywhere; 

The stars are veiled, and from their heights are heard 
The noiseless sweep of spirit forces, stirred 

As at the moment of some wondrous birth. 

Before each household shrine the candle gleams; 
The food is spread for guests that come unseen; 
And human faith in simple ways is fed. 

The air is filled with lucent, mystic beams; 

They come indeed, the loved and lost, I ween: 
And human hearts by lowly ways to God are led.3 


7 From K. J. Saunders, Heart of Buddhism. 


2 It is interesting to note that offerings to the dead were prohibited in the deutero- 
nomic reforms in Israel and that the priests there too benefited! 


3F, Lombard quoted in The Faith of Japan, T, Harada. 
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Such are the beliefs and practices, childlike perhaps, yet 
sprung from deep roots of human love, which express them- 
selves most finely in the Bodhisattva; if merit is “reversible,” 
let me turn it over to all who need it. Such is the resolution 
of the Bodhisattvas: 

May these deeds of merit, all 

The universe of life pervade: 

And may we soon to Bohdi win 

And with us take the souls we aid. 

Here, then, at Loyang by the end of the third century 
Buddhism was providing its power to appeal to the masses as 
well as to the philosopher. With the fall of the great Han 
dynasty its center now shifts to the capital of the eastern Chins, 
Changin, where for a hundred years it basked in the favor of 
the court, till the Tartar invasion drove it south to Shien-yeh, 
now called Nanking. 

Situate on the Waiho River, a tributary of the Hoangho, 
Changan' was a wonderful center of intellectual and artistic 
life. Here six great trade-roads converged, thronged then as 
they are today with an endless.and varied stream of traffic. 
And with the caravans came a steady succession of Buddhist 
missionaries. As a prisoner from Kharakar came Kumirajiva, 
in 383, a man of loose life but of profound scholarship, who had 
been converted from the Theravdda to the Mahdydna: and we 
read of embassies from Persia, of Zoroastrians, and of Mani- 
chees, all mingling in the great citv. Here later came Nestorian 
missionaries and received a cordial welcome as teachers of a 
doctrine at once “pacific, mysterious, and free from verbosity,” 
till soon the land was filled with their “Temples of Joy”’ and 
it seemed as if a new international bond were to link China 
with India and the West. It was an age of intermingling of 
ideas. Now began the travels of the Chinese pilgrims to India. 
While Kum§rajiva was settling at Changin, Fa-Hian (399- 
413 A.D.), first of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, was making his 


t Later called Singan-fu. 
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famous pilgrimage to India, and his Records of the Buddha 
Land are a priceless document.’ In the Far West, SS. August- 
ine, Chrysostom, and Jerome were doing yeoman service to 
Christianity. East and West alike, this fourth century was 
an age of acute speculative thought, and now perhaps for 
the first time, with Taoan in the South and Kumarajiva and 
his colleagues at Changan, Buddhist philosophy won for itself 
a firm hold upon the thinkers of China. So excellent, too, 
was their rendering of the Sanskrit texts into Chinese that 
their works are still read as models of classical expression. 
Kumi§arajiva gave special attention to the philosophers Asva- 
ghosa and Nagarjuna, whose biographies he translated, and 
of the philosophical works he made available to the Chinese 
we may select two whose influence has been immense. 

The Fan-Wan-King, or “Net of Brahma,” has molded the 
monastic life of China, Korea, and Japan. It is therefore not 
unreasonably called by De Groot “the most important of the 
sacred books of the East” and “the principal instrument of the 
great Buddhist art of salvation.”” It opens with an apocalyptic 
vision of the usual Mahdydna type: seated at the heart of a 
gigantic lotus is Roshana, a Buddha whose colossal and very 
ugly image is familiar to visitors to Nara, but who plays a 
minor part in the religion. The lotus on which he is enthroned 
has a thousand petals, each of them a world, and around the 
central figure throng the Bodhisattvas of the universe, to whom 
he preaches the high and difficult way of renunciation, patience, 
zeal, joyous endeavor, meditation, and enthusiasm for the wel- 
fare of the world. Let them press forward to the high peaks 
of achievement, and they will arrive, albeit by steep ways, at 
the goal of Nirvana. All the worlds are as it were beads upon 
the great net of Brahma, who as creator has set them in their 
appointed station. At this point appears Sakyamuni, return- 
ing from a visit to Siva the Destroyer of the Hindu pantheon, 


* French translation by A. Rémusat (1836), English by S. Beal (1869), H. A. Giles 
(1877), J. Legge (1886), and T. Watters (1900). 
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and declares that he is in communion with the gods as well as 
with the Buddhas, claiming that authority is given to him in 
this age, as it was to Roshana in the past, and that the rules and 
regulations have now been made more detailed and precise. 
He then sets forth the forty-eight rules of Mahdydna, and 
declares that the Hinaydna is a slow and tedious path, and that 
it is possible by obedience to become without delay a Bodhi- 
sattva orevena Buddha. This is of course orthodox Mahdyana 
doctrine, but the situation is made piquant by putting it into 
the mouth of Sakyamuni himself, who, as Father Wieger says, 
“is made to anathematize his own teachings and to recom- 
mend things to which he had given never a thought.’* Here 
clearly Hinduism has begun the peaceful penetration of Bud- 
dhism, and it is not surprising to find this amazing book go on 
to prescribe the cruel branding of the scalp which is still largely 
practiced in China—though /apas or austerity of this sort is 
condemned, with murder and butchery, by the founder. Here, 
however, we find the usual admirable exhortations to benevo- 
lence toward all living things, but the motive is more Hindu 
than Buddhist: ‘Are they not all bound up in the one great 
bundle of life, in the meshes of the net of Brahma?” “All,” 
said Gotama, “are your kindred and your fellow-pilgrims”; 
“All,” adds the Fan Wan King, ‘‘are children of the same 
creative Power.” 

Side by side with this rather popular theology, Kumarajiva 
gave to the Chinese the doctrine of the Void, translating the 
Satya Siddhi Saéstra of Harivarman, and his translation is known 
to the Chinese as the Khang-shih-lun. It deals with the nature 
of the self, maintaining that there are two kinds of “emptiness” 
which can be predicated of it. It is empty as a basket is 
empty, it is also unreal or empty as the withes or strands of 
the basket are empty—an illustration which cannot be said to 
add very much to our enlightenment! But students of Bud- 
dhism are familiar with the doctrine, that because the self is 


t Histoire des Croyances Religieuses et des Opinions Philosophiques en Chine, p. 450. 
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compound it is unreal, and because the elements which make 
up the self are compound they, too, have no reality. Yet the 
Buddha speaks of the “I,” and of the rewards of virtue; if 
there is no self to be rewarded why persevere in contemplation 
and self-sacrifice? The wise will give up philosophy, and be 
content to leave the dilemma unsolved. So ends the Satya 
Siddhi Sastra, on a note of faith or suspended judgment. Not 
so the great Nagarjuna, whose Nihilism Kumiaragiva now pro- 
ceeded to give to China in the “Three Sastras,” the authorita- 
tive scriptures of the San Lun sect. With the coming of this 
Indian scholar, then, and the rapid multiplication of the scrip- 
tures Chinese Buddhism enters upon a complex stage; a cata- 
logue published in 518 A.D. mentions over two thousand 
volumes, and, as we have noted, the books do not all agree. 
Can they be reconciled? What is the essence of the matter ? 
How is it to be made available to ordinary folk? To these 
questions significant answers were given by three great schools, 
that of Bodhidharma in 520, that of Chi-i a little later, and 
that of the Tantric or Mantra school in the eighth century. 
They have made Chinese Buddhism the complex and compre- 
hensive thing that it is today, and to them we shall devote 
the next article. 








SOCIAL RE-EDUCATION AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 


I. A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT IN MENTAL THERAPY 


EKNEST B. HARPER 


Lawrence, Kansas 


_ This is the first of three articles investigating the social-psychological factors 
involved in cases of “‘nervous”’ persons undergoing treatment under the direction 


of a medical specialist. The articles will undertake to indicate the importance of 
dealing with such factors in the promotion of physical, mental, and moral health. 

1. A brief review of the history of mental healing shows certain persistent aspects 
of human behavior and reactions to the environment. These are today receiving 
scientific investigation. : d ; fl 

2. Modern psychotherapeutic theories are reviewed and evaluated in the light 
of further possible development in the direction of a more thoroughgoing social psy- 
chological technique. fe ae 

3. The experimental study upon which this series of articles is based was under- 
taken as part of a co-operative technique of examination and treatment of certain cases 
in the private practice of a medical specialist, The duty of the psychologist was that 
of ascertaining the precise nature of the social maladjustment which was held to 
underlie the ‘‘nervous”’ symptoms of worry, depression, overexcitement, etc. On the 
therapeutic side social and religious education went hand in hand with the medical 
treatment prescribed. a ait « 

4. An analysis and classification of some one hundred and fifty cases together with 
the medical and psychological diagnoses indicates the nature of the underlying causes 


and gives a clue to the type of social and moral re-education necessary. 


Cans’t thou not minister to a mind diseased, 


Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 


And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?—Macbeth. 


Interest in mental healing is broadcast today. This interest 


possesses a venerable history. Indeed religious mental healing 
is almost as old as religion itself. Modern interest is attested 


by many facts. Among these are the following: the rise and 


fall of the Emmanuel Movement, the popularity of Christian 
Science, the wide diffusion of pseudo-scientific and healing 
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cults, the spread of “practical psychology,” the establishment 
of numerous journals and magazines devoted to both the legiti- 
mate and the illegitimate movements, and finally the recent 
popularity of M. Coué and his followers, M. Bédouin, and the 
other ‘“‘auto-suggestionists.” The popularity of the latter 


‘ 


movement is only adequately described as a “craze,” having 
recently invaded even the comic newspapers of the country. 

In addition there are the more scientific and legitimate move- 
ments such as mental hygiene, psychoanalysis, and psycho- 
therapy in general. What should be the attitude of the church 
to these and similar movements? It should be noted that the 
Forty-second Triennial Convention of the Episcopal Church in 
Portland last year (1921) appointed a commission to consider 
this question. It was hinted at the time that this church was 
worried at the number of desertions to Christian Science. 

The problem which underlay the experiment described in 
this article was that of the discovery of the nature, causes, and 
proper treatment of the various psychoneuroses, or of ‘‘ nervous- 
ness,” so called. Included is the disorder known as hysteria, 
which in all ages has furnished one of the most fruitful fields for 
mental and religious healing. The investigation conformed in 
general to that type known as the “exploratory experiment.” 

Risking the defects of a generalization, we may thus briefly 
summarize the development of mental and religious healing. 
The function of religion, be it recalled, has ever been to effect 
the adequate adjustment of man to his total environment. In 
primitivity, and in the case of the early historical religions, 
such “salvation” included liberation from diseases of all kinds, 
mental and physical. The priest, the magician, and the 
medicine man were incorporate in a single individual. All 
early healing was thus religious. It was not until about the 
sixteenth century, according to Cutten,* that scientific medicine 
as such began its development independent of religious ther- 
apeutics. By the time of Mesmer non-religious mental heal- 

™G, B. Cutten, Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing (1911), pp. 4-5. 
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ing had also become separated from religious mental healing, 
and psychotherapy had begun to develop. It should not be 
overlooked, however, says Cutten also, that from the very 
first scientific medicine utilized mental factors. The vast 
majority of successful practitioners today will cheerfully bear 
witness to this fact. 

Non-religious mental healing, or psychotherapy, developed 
independently of both religious mental healing and medicine, 
and when hypnotism came to be understood commenced to 
make rapid strides. The parallel development of medicine 
and psychotherapy continued, and a division of labor was 
effected on the basis of the so-called ‘‘functional’’ and 
“ organic” bifurcation in pathology. Such a distinction is no 
longer strictly maintained, though it still suffices for practical 
purposes. According to such a division medicine regarded all 
cases where a definite lesion or infection existed, i.e., structural, 
as coming within its province. Psychotherapy, on the other 
hand, attempted to treat those cases where no such “organic” 
factor was discoverable. The trouble was held to be a derange- 
ment of the general psychophysical system with its consequent 
failure to work smoothly. Such cases are now frequently re- 
ferred to as “psychogenic.” The early psychotherapists were, 
however, practically all medically trained men who had become 
interested in abnormal psychology. Those belonging to that 
line of development here being followed concerned themselves 
largely with hysteria and the other psychoneuroses. 

Mesmer, Charcot, Janet, and others developed the technique 
of direct suggestion and hypnosis. The general underlying 
“law” of this technique is stated by Cutten in the psychology 
of his day, as follows: ‘My body tends to adjust itself so as to 
be in harmony with my ideas concerning it.” This statement 
rests upon two factors: ‘“‘(1) the power of the mind over the 
body, and (2) the importance of suggestion as a factor in the 
cure of disease.’ 

™ OD. cit., p. 10. 
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About the beginning of the twentieth century Dr. Paul 
Dubois, of Berne, proposed a new system of mental treatment 
which he termed “rational psychotherapy.”* It represented a 
reaction from the methods of the abnormal psychologists and 


“rational” sug- 


< 


hypnotizers, and was based upon “moral,” or 
gestion, and eventuated in “moral re-education.’? More 
recently, too, psychoanalysis, starting as a medical and abnor- 
mal psychological theory, has gradually come to attach more 
importance to the normal and social factors in character dis- 
organization. So too at the present time many writers on 
psychoneurosis are approaching the problem from a purely 
psychological and sociological point of view, rather than from 
an organic, structural, or strictly medical one. 

Much of modern ‘‘normal”? psychotherapy took its rise 
from the work of Dubois. A co-operative experiment of the 
general type as that in which we are interested was based 
directly upon his theories. We refer to the Emmanuel Move- 
ment which began in Boston in 1905. It represented an 
attempt to combine the techniques of the physician, the psy- 
chologist, and the sociologist with the therapeutic value of 
emotionalized belief in religion and the supernatural. It finally 
failed, due to a number of reasons. The most serious criticism, 
perhaps, is that it was essentially a closed system, a panacea for 
all the ills of the flesh as of the spirit, rather than a scientific 
provisional technique for the treatment of certain classes of cases 
modifiable with constantly increasing data. Professor Witner, 
for example, maintained that it was based neither upon a sound 
psychology nor a healthy religious attitude. According to the 
theory the subconscious was conceived as more spiritual than 
the conscious, ethically an extremely unsafe doctrine, and 
psychologically “yellow” and unscientific. Furthermore, it 
was inextricably tied up with a belief in the supernatural 
which was another factor that restrained it from being strictly 
scientific. It did serve, however, to stimulate physicians to 


*See The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders, 1909. 
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a fuller appreciation of the psychical, moral, and “spiritual” 
factors involved. 

Social psychologists and sociologists in the meanwhile had 
begun to develop a theory of character and personality quite 
in contrast with the old conceptions of the abnormal psy- 
chologists and medical men. Wishes, not “instincts,” came to 
be viewed as the controlling mechanisms of human behavior. 
Unconscious factors, while recognized as very important, were 
not erected into any structural theory of a “‘subconscious”’ as 
such. The experiment which I am here reporting was sub- 
stantially an attempt to utilize this theory of human nature in 
development of a psychotherapeutic, or ‘“‘sociotherapeutic”’ 
technique for the various psychoneuroses. Analogous to the 
Emmanuel Movement this experiment was also of a co- 
operative nature. 

Simultaneously with the foregoing development in social 
psychology, medical writers and psychologists engaged in the 
treatment of nervous disorders began to emphasize the “nor- 
mal psychical and social factors involved.” In fact a philoso- 
phy of life, based upon the ideal of service, is preached by 
many of these practitioners to their patients, and the therapeu- 
tic value of religion, as furnishing a worthy motive for life, is 
recognized. Dr. L. E. Emerson, psychologist at the Mass- 
achusetts General Hospital, for example, says that since religion 
offers an adequate object of love, and since “personal health 
consists in association or unity,” religion becomes, therefore, 
a powerful therapeutic agent. “That is why love heals,” he 
continues. ‘Love unifies.’ The principles of these writers 
will be noted in greater detail below. It perhaps is worth 
calling attention to the fact at this time that such co-operative 
work of the type in which we are interested is being carried on 
in many hospitals where socially minded psychologists work in 
association with physicians and other specialists. 

tL. E. Emerson, Nervousness, Iis Causes, Treatment, and Prevention (1919), 


p. 165. 
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The technique of such co-operative work is a comprehensive 
one; analytic and scientific; medical, psychological, socio- 
logical—and even religious, in the modern liberal sense. The 
total personality is analyzed and treated in the light of the 
total social situation. Satisfactory and efficient adjustment to 
this life-situation is the aim of the educational treatment. 
Medical science plays its proper réle. Thus completeness is 
gained, a completeness as desirable as in the case of early 
religious healing, but based now upon modern psychology, 
medicine, and religion. The individual is examined and treated 
primarily as a person, not merely as a patient. 

Thus the bond between religious mental healing and non- 
religious mental healing, and indeed therapeutics in general, 
which began to be broken in the sixteenth century, aud was 
completely severed by the time of Mesmer, is now in process of 
being restored in such co-operative work as that described 
above. Meanwhile non-scientific religious mental healing 
continues to increase in popularity and each month new won- 
ders and miracles are announced. 


II 


To return to the problem which initiated the experiment 
here described. This problem was, in short, to discover the 
underlying causes of psychoneurosis, or “nervousness,” and 
the proper treatment of this group of disorders. With the 
hope of being able to ascertain social and moral factors in such 
cases, the writer became associated with a specialist in gastro- 
intestinal diseases in an eastern city. It was noted that 
perhaps 60 per cent of all the cases examined in this office were 
classified either as ‘“‘psychoneurotic,”’ or at least with psycho- 
neurosis present as a secondary factor. Thus a fruitful oppor- 
tunity was offered for the study of those types of cases so 
characteristic of all mental healing. Beneath the obvious 
physiological derangements there were usually to be discovered 
character complexes of one sort or another. 
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Support for a social psychological approach to these cases 
is to be found in the theories of many recent writers on the 
subject. The opinion here presented is to the effect that these 
writers have simply failed to go the whole way. That is to 
say, they have failed to apply 7 toto the general principles of 
character and personality organization to the study of “nerv- 
ousness,”’ as these principles are described by such psychological 
sociologists as Dewey, Thomas, Cooley, Mead, and others. 

Dubois, to whom attention has already been called, in dis- 
cussing the causes of neurasthenia refers to what he calls 
‘“‘pusillanimity, the tendency to discouragement and sadness, 
and the absence of self-mastery.’* ‘‘This,’ he continues, 
“creates incapacity in the physical, intellectual and moral 
domain.’” He indicates further that it is all a question of 
personal adjustment to the world. “In all these patients you 
will observe the difficulty of adjusting themselves to life as it 
is given to us, of supporting its vicissitudes with patience and 
courage: they have not yet carried out sufficiently the educa- 
tion of their moral self.” This education of the moral self 
becomes for Dubois the main therapeutic objective. “Like 
Janet,” he continues, ‘“‘I recognize in the education of the mind 
the most powerful weapon that we have in combating the 
various psychoneuroses, but from the commencement of my 
efforts, I have aimed in the direction of an ethical logic [italics 
are mine], a sentimental dialectic (i.e., education of the 
emotions); that is why I wrote, ‘The Psychoneuroses and Their 
Moral Treatment.’”’ 

Dubois recognized ‘‘a primitive mental defect”? as the 
fundamental cause of the trouble. This, he insists, is due to 
heredity first and to education afterward. Other writers 
have emphasized the native and inherited causes at the expense 
of the social, environmental, and educational. Dr. A. F. 
Riggs, a very successful practitioner, lays the greatest emphasis 

*P. Dubois, Nervous States, p. 46. 

2 Thid., p. 95. Ibid., p. 83. 4 Ibid., p. 93. 
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upon what he terms the “neurasthenic mentality.” This 
weakness is apparently due, not to lack of energy, for many 
neurasthenics have an abundance, but rather to its dissipa- 
tion into barren and unproductive channels of introspection 
and worry. 

Other writers emphasize the social factors, while, of course, 
admitting as secondary certain native predisposing factors. 
Myerson, author of The Nervous Housewife, says that it is the 
“creat forces of society and the nature of her life-situation 
(that) are mainly responsible” for this type of case (p. 73). 
Later he makes it clear that it is rather the way in which the 
housewife faces the situation that causes the trouble, and not so 
much the objective nature of the situation itself. He insists, 
too, that personal conflicts lie at the basis of the ‘“‘nervousness”’ 
of such patients. Emerson follows the same line: ‘‘ Functional 
disorders . . . . always take their origin in personal rela- 
tions.”* And again: “Right here, in these conflicts between 
desires and between people lies the origin of functional dis- 
turbances.’” His error apparently lies in the fact that he 
identifies immoral conduct with the individualistic, and moral 
behavior with the social. His main thesis is stated as follows: 
“Thus it becomes even clearer that the origin of functional 
nervous disorders is in the conflict, the inevitable conflict, 
between social instincts, and individual, partial instincts, which 
are more or less unconscious.’”’? As a matter of fact all per- 
sonal activity is zpso facto social. 

Some recognition of the point of view that the condition is 
somehow the result of interaction between an individual with 
certain native traits, habits, attitudes, and this individual’s 
life-situation, i.e., that it is a question of character disorganiza- 
tion, is to be discovered. Dubois, as already pointed out, was 
apparently of this opinion. J. J. Walsh, author of Health 
through Will Power, asserts that “nervousness”’ is an affection 
of the “will.” Myerson, while leaning toward an emphasis 


ODP: cil Pp. 22: 2 10td.5 Pp. 25. 3 [bid., p. 123. 
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on the social factors, recognizes that in the case of hysteria 
particularly a character defect is involved. “It,” he says, “‘is 
probably the one (of all the psychoneuroses) having its source 
mainly in the character of the patient.’*’ Rosanoff takes the 
same position: “Its essential feature [i.e., the hysterical per- 
sonality] it seems to me,” he says, “consists in a character 
defect.’” 

Other quotations might be made. Perhaps a sufficient 
number have been given to indicate that there is a decided 
tendency to view ‘“‘nervousness”’ as moral in its essential nature. 
This means that it results from failure on the part of the patient 
to effect satisfactory and efficient adjustment with the life- 
situation. The result is frequently an emotional crisis indefi- 
nitely prolonged, with the draining off of energy into the barren 
channels of introversion. Neurasthenia thus becomes estab- 
lished. ‘“‘The way out” lies in the moral re-education of the 
patient and the resultant readjustment to the life-situation. 
This includes perhaps a revamping of his entire philosophy of 
life and attitude toward the universe as a whole, and thus 
becomes, in a sense, a “‘religious’” education. It was there- 
fore with this theoretical background that the writer 
approached the problem in hand. 


Ill 


The success of the physician with whom the experiment 
was carried out was due not only to his intimate knowledge of 
medicine, but even more largely perhaps to his personal 
influence with his patients. They came to him not only with 
their headaches, insomnias, loss of appetite and weight, 
depression, and irritability, but also with their intimate per- 
sonal and moral problems. Some even came who had no 
physical symptoms at all! Others, usually old patients, came 
for advice on purely personal or family affairs. Thus this 
particular physician found himself playing the réle of a minister, 


™ Op. cil., pp. 34-35. ? Rosanoff, Manual of Psychiatry, p. 316. 
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or a priest, to such persons, who in a different age might have 
turned to their respective ministers or priests, or who in this 
day might turn to them still if they were trained to help them 
in such cases—trained in the science and not the mythology of 
the ‘‘cure of souls.’”’ As far as practicable such patients were 
turned over to the writer for examination and later co- 
operative treatment. The point of view maintained in this 
treatment was a social psychological one. 

A word should be said, perhaps, relative to the organiza- 
tion of the office in which this experiment, or “‘adventure”’ it 
might almost be called, was carried out. Besides the specialist 
under whose general direction all examining was done, there 
were three associate physicians, each, in theory at least, per- 
forming a certain phase of the complete general examination 
to which each new patient was subjected. Certain parts of 
the examination and treatment were in the hands of the nurses 
and technicians in the office. Blood chemistry and other 
laboratory work was performed by a _bacteriologist also 
employed in the office. Additional examinations and tests of 
a more specialized nature (such as Wasserman’s, metabolism 
tests, oral X-rays, etc.) were made either by specialists in the 
building or at the city hospitals. The results of the various 
examinations were finally surveyed and studied by Dr. C., the 
head of the clinic, and the diagnosis was made by him. Cases 
diagnosed as psychoneurotic, or ‘nervous,’ were usually 
referred to the writer for examination. In many cases the 
patient was sent in for a psychological examination before the 
diagnosis was made, and the report of this examination con- 
stituted a part of the data upon which the final decision was 
made. 

Treatment was usually a co-operative affair, being in the 


cases of these ‘ 


‘nervous”’ patients in the hands of one of the 
physicians and the psychologist. A large percentage of the 
cases involved malnutrition and were therefore sent to a nurs- 


ing home, or a small private sanitarium, immediately. A 
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number of such nursing homes were closely affiliated with the 
office. Here the patient was given a modified Weir Mitchell 
rest treatment: rest, diet, exercise, occupational therapy, hypo- 
dermic injections of iron and arsenic, etc. They lived in strict 
accordance with a rigid schedule which was made as normal, 
healthy, and wholesome as possible, physically, mentally, and 
morally. The patient was visited by the attending physician, 
and by the writer, in cases involving “nervousness,” as frequent- 
ly as indicated. Nurse, physician, psychologist, and frequently 
a priest or minister, also combined and brought group pressure 
to bear on the patient whom they stimulated in every possible 
way and from every possible angle. He was insulted, angered, 
inspired, encouraged, prodded, until a response was obtained 
and the will to fight aroused. With the exception of an occa- 
sional visit from some member of the family, the patient saw 
no one else. Hence the total social and physical environment 
was controlled. Mental attitudes and even memories were 
partially controlled through readings and conversations. 
Usually in approximately six weeks’ time the patient had 
gained in weight sufficiently, had had the various physiological 
and psychogenic disorders which may have existed previously 
corrected, and had so far succeeded in reconstructing his philos- 
ophy of life as to be discharged. The process was then con- 
tinued on a less extensive scale in the home of the patient and 
under normal social conditions, until relapses, physical and 
moral, had been guarded against. Thus she (or he) was gradu- 
ally rehabilitated for normal domestic, business, social, or 
professional life. In addition to the factors enumerated above, 
co-operation with various social agencies and institutions, such 
as the Christian associations, clubs, churches, social work 
organizations, and others, was sought in the endeavor to tie up 
the patient with constructive social experience. It was essen- 


a religious healing, if 





tially a mora) work that had to be done 
you will, though no conception of the supernatural was employe l. 
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The technique of the examination consisted in the pains- 
taking examination of the mental, social, moral, and emotional 
life of the patient as a person, from the social and psycho- 
logical point of view. Treatment grew directly out of this 
analysis and was directed at the satisfactory and efficient 
adjustment of the person to his total life-situation which often 
included his adjustment to the universe as conceived by the 
patient. A non-sectarian “creed” of service and co-operation 
was “preached,’”’ but care was taken to discover the type of 
re-educational treatment required in the analysis itself, and 
no panaceas of faith or action were utilized. Intensive moral 
analysis and re-education of the individual person was 
attempted, empirical, scientific, and social—the “salvation” 
of the patient being effected through social and moral readjust- 
ments. 

IV 

Detailed case studies will be presented in the succeeding 
article. Space here permits of only a summary of the data 
obtained, together with a brief statement of the causes of 
psychoneurosis as revealed in the investigation. 


I. Classification of cases 
I, Distribution of diagnoses: 123 cases 
a) Psychoses (alone or accompanied by definite organic 
ee ee het seuvensadeates ea 7 
b) Mlental Gelectaveness. 26.6% bib dow nd ws cde s ocd nale canes I 
c) Psychoneurosis 
(1) Following or accompanying definite organic disease 


GHCCMONS ss cioes.d sees Se Rawls lee rswaele ware 23 

(2) With pathological conditions insufficient to account 
PGES IPSCO Pa eS ots he Ae 24 

(3) With no “organic” basis but exhibiting physical 
SR MIR RMR Se Vo otis Sein aden nS Saar ea MSY Wed we Se eae SIs a HM Gta 60 
Okie catidelvinatdadacdawnkschsadeswsterp 8 
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2. Summary of additional factors 


a) Relation to disease: 115 cases 


Of these 115 cases seen professionally 107 were diagnosed psv- 
5 i 7 & Ps} 


choneurotic. Of these 84 suffered either not at all from 
organic trouble or from insufficient trouble to explain 
adequately the various physiological symptoms 
Educational status: 117 cases 
(x)23.5 per cent graduates of the common grades 
(2) 46.9 per cent high-school education 
(3) 29-6 per cent college education 
c) Occupational status: 117 cases 
(1) 38 cases classified as the “nervous housewife’’ 
(2) 10 cases classified as the “nervous government clerk”’ 
(3) 17 cases classified as “‘no occupation” 


b 


—SS 


(4) 43 cases classified as ‘‘ miscellaneous” 
d) Sex distribution: 117 cases 
Women were four times as numerous as men. 
e) Age distribution: 117 cases 
The largest number of cases fell between the ages of 30 and 40 


f) Relation to nutrition: 117 cases 


In approximately 73 per cent of the cases malnutrition was a 
7 134 


factor in the diagnosis 
. Physical symptomatology: 100 cases: relative frequency of the 
following symptoms: 
a) Gastro-intestinal disorders other than constipation found in 
So cases 


6) Fatigue found in 71 cases 


c) Constipation found in 60 cases 


d) Headache found in so cases 
e) Insomnia found in 45 cases 


os) 


f) Anaemia found in 37 cases 
g) Poor appetite found in 30 cases 
If. Classification of causes: (etiology) 117 cases. 
t. Predisposing: native, or inherited, and physical 

a) Heredity: 
(rt) Primary: mental and physical weaknesses 
(2) Secondary: particular emotional, volitional, and temper- 

amental “patterns” 
6) Developmental: adolescence, menopause, and senility 


c) Accidental: physical predispositions; infections, endocrine 


disorders, etc, 


2. 
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Provocative 


3. Socio-genetic 


a) Social environment of childhood, neurasthenic parents, etc. 


b) Informal educative influences 


c) A-social attitudes, repressions, suppressions, fears, conflicts, 


etc. 


. Contemporaneous 


a) Maladjustment to the general social situation 
bo) Problems and crises related to the specific life-situation 


c) An inadequate philosophy of life 


III. Distribution of causes: 117 cases 


re. 


Hereditary and physical predisposing causes: 

a) Bad physical heredity in ro cases 

b) Psychopathic heredity in 5 cases 

c) Patients with feeble-minded children 3 cases 

d) Neurasthenic parents, grandparents, or siblings in Io cases 

e) Pre-disposing temperamental and emotional characteristics 
in 65 cases 

f) Dulness in 2 cases 

Accidental physical causes 


(x) Long pernicious disease history in 12 cases 


(2) Removal or infection of ovary 10 cases 


(3) Endocrine disorders 8 cases 


—- 


oS 
a 


(4) Menopause (apparently causal) in 8 cases 
(5) Infections in 2 cases 


h) Adolescence in 5 cases 


. Social provocative causes (25 sample cases; causes as stated by 


patients themselves) 

a) A broken engagement 

b) Fear of having contracted venereal disease 

c) Epileptiform attacks beginning with first menstruation 

d) Debilitated physical condition resulting from overwork, strain, 
and loss of position 

e) Years of serious illnesses, operations, and miscarriages 

f) Discovery of unfaithfulness on part of husband 

g) Shock: death of husband 16 years previously 

h) Menopause and general physical condition 

i) Physical breakdown resulting from dissipation 

j) Influenza 

k) Abnormal delivery eleven years previously 

t) Operation: love for a married man 
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m) Overwork and tuberculosis 


n) The loneliness of old age 
A sudden change for the better after years of financial struggles 


0 
p) Hyperthyroidism 
g) Attack of “nervous indigestion” 
r) Death of fiancé during the world-war 
5) Death of sister 
t) Operation, ulcer of stomach, and injury to spine 
wu) Fear resulting from a boat accident 
Breakdown resulting from an overstrenuous attempt “to 
forget her troubles in play,” after death of husband 
w) Death of wife six years previously 
x) Conflict with young son over certain trivial habits of the 
latter 
y) Change of work with consequent increase in strain 
3. Influence of childhood experiences: 


ri] 


) 
a) Case directly traceable to childhood factors............. cc 
ES ee en 48 
c) Apparently no such factor involved.................... 14 


The immediate cause was seen to lie in the undue pro- 
longation of the emotional crisis, or syndrome, resulting from 
conflict, and in dissociation, and frequently involving “‘uncon- 
scious”’ factors. The essential cause was apparently the con- 
flict, not between ‘‘social’’ and ‘individualistic’? wishes, nor 
yet between wishes and reality, but rather between one complex 
of appetites, wishes, and attitudes at a “low”’ primitive level, 
with another such complex at a “‘higher,’’ more complex, “more 
generous and comprehensive” level. Disunity results, and that 
“interpenetration of habit’? characteristic of well-organized 
character is destroyed. The underlying cause of this state 
of affairs is not, in the opinion of the writer, to be discovered 
primarily in either the native constitution of the individual nor 
yet in the immediate life-situation. It is a longer and more 
complex story: a story of interaction between the person and 
his ever changing social and emotional environment which 
was ever being redefined through successive crises of adjust- 
ment. Somewhere in this process mental and emotional 
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anomalies of development occurred; at some point, to be dis- 
covered in the analysis, the patient “ran off the track” of 
normal moral and social growth. Situations were reacted to 
in an inefficient, weak, or ignorant manner perhaps for long 
periods of time. The result was the development of habits, 
emotional attitudes, and “sets,” technically “‘reaction pat- 
terns,’ which became the basis of the subsequent conflict and 
maladjustment. 

‘‘Nervousness”’ being therefore essentially a lack of moral 
synthesis, a character disorder, or a condition of personal 
inefficiency, the treatment indicated is roughly educational, or 
re-educational. It should be a moral, social, and religious 
education, aiming at the reorganization of character in the 
face of the specific life-situation. Emotional tendencies that 
are undesirable, impulsive, or repressed call particularly for 
such an education. The fundamental task is the reorganiza- 
tion of habit. This cannot be accomplished directly. “Bad 
habits,” says Dewey, “‘can be subdued only by being utilized 
as elements in a new, more generous and comprehensive scheme 
of action.’* The impulsive and “instinctive”? processes must 
be stimulated by a new and wider range of social experiences 
and the desirable habits formed in this manner. Such new 
habits will gradually become stronger and stronger until one 
day they will automatically inhibit the old, partial, and per- 
nicious habits of introversion and inefficiency. 

Religion, furnishing as it does the powerful appeal of devo- 
tion and loyalty to social values, may be an important aid in 
the accomplishment of the desired unification. In a very real 
sense the education demanded is a religious education. In past 
generations abnormal mental and emotional states were 
considered as the acme of religious experience. In the light 
of the modern social conception of religion such experiences 
are seen to be exactly the reverse. The aim of religion is to 
effect the complete, satisfactory, and efficient adjustment of 


™* Human Nature and Conducl, p. 195. 
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the individual person to his total environment, social and 
cosmic. Lack of such adjustment, as has been indicated, 
results, or may result, in a psychoneurosis. Hence the ‘“‘cure”’ 
for the condition is religious and social readjustment. 

The suggestion is made, further, that such a therapy is not 
far removed in principle from primitive religious healing. 
Under a dualistic, individualistic, and unscientific theology, 
healing as well as salvation was effected through the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the supernatural power upon which 
he believed his life and happiness to depend. Whatever one’s 
theology or world-view may be, the principle of adjustment to 
the universe as a whole remains a constant. 

The position of the church in relation to the practice of 
medicine is another question that is involved. In the opinion of 
the writer, based upon the experiment roughly described above, 
this relation should be one of intimate co-operation. A min- 
ister, with some specialized training along the indicated lines, 
might be attached to a hospital. This might be one form of 
co-operation. Or a co-operative clinic might be established 
in a community institutional church. ‘‘Experience as well 
as reason show that the best results are to be expected where 
there is a cordial co-operation of pastor and doctor, with the 
patient’s perfect faith in the ministrations of both.’ 

The foregoing are but suggestions. Certain it is, however, 
that many ministers, teachers, social workers, and parents 
have to handle cases similar to those examined and treated in 
this experiment. In the opinion of many, a technique for such 
examination, analysis, and re-educational treatment is greatly 
needed. Now, the motive that initiated the foregoing work was 
interest not so much in the abnormal case as the normal. The 
underlying motif was that of the discovery of the mechanisms 
of development and modification of character in normal prob- 
lem cases. Practically all the cases examined were border line 
as a matter of fact, and many were perfectly normal from the 


* “Report of the Joint Commission to the General Convention”’ (Episcopal). 
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psychiatric standpoint. Hence the same general technique 
ought in a large measure to apply also to average and normal 
cases. 

In our absorption today in organization and group 
activities in general, we are very apt to slight the individual 
person and his most intimate personal problems. He is, it 
is true, a mere function of the group, yet at the same time he 
possesses some unity and uniqueness, at least as a problem 
from the educational standpoint. Individualized treatment 
of exceptional children is coming more and more to the front 
in education. Furthermore, a reaction against the extreme 
“social’’ theories of the immediate past is becoming apparent. 
The “cure of souls” has been a traditional and honorable 
function of the church. Might this ministry not be re- 
established on a modern and scientific basis? Detailed case 
studies will be presented in the next article to indicate the 
possible development of such a technique. 








CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


An Open-minded Evangelist of the Last Century.—The following 
statement from the Preface of Finney’s Lectures on Systematic Theology 
might well be pondered by those who are panic stricken at the thought 
of a changing theology. 

I have not yet been able to stereotype my theological views, and have 
ceased to expect ever todoso. The idea is preposterous. None but an omnis- 
cient mind can continue to maintain a precise identity of views and opinions. 
Finite minds, unless they are asleep or stultified by prejudice, must advance in 
knowledge. The discovery of new truth will modify old views and opinions, 
and there is perhaps no end to this process with finite minds in any world. 
True Christian consistency does not consist in stereotyping our opinions and 
views, and in refusing to make any improvement lest we should be guilty of 
change, but it consists in holding our minds open to receive the rays of truth 
from every quarter and in changing our views and language and practice as 
often and as fast as we can obtain further information. I call this Christian 
consistency, because this course alone accords with a Christian profession. A 
Christian profession implies the profession of candor and of a disposition to 
know and obey all truth. It must follow that Christian consistency implies 
continued investigation and change of views and practice corresponding with 
increasing knowledge. No Christian, therefore, and no theologian should be 
afraid to change his views, his language, or his practices in conformity with 
increasing light. The prevalence of such a fear would keep the world, at best, at 
a perpetual stand-still, on all subjects of science, and consequently all improve- 
ments would be precluded. 


A Revival of Buddhism in Japan.—The last number of the Eastern 
Buddhist published by scholars of Otani University, Kyoto, Japan, has an 
interesting note to the effect that a revival of Shinran Buddhism is sweep- 
ing over Japan. This type of Buddhism teaches salvation by faith in 
the grace of Amida. In Japan it is usually described as salvation by 
“power of another.’’ During the Japanese-Russian war and throughout 
the period of Japan’s obsession with militarism and nationalism, the 
Nichiren sect was most attractive, especially to soldiers and nationalists. 
Nichiren was an ardent patriot. His Buddhism had the ideal of the 
conversion of the world from Japan as the center. This was a great 
inspiration to militarists and patriots when the jingoistic spirit ruled 
Japan. “But the halcyon days of militarism and shallow patriotism 
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are gone and with the waves of humanistic culture sweeping over Japan, 
Shinran and not Nichiren, is now the chief object of interest and study.” 
The publishers are busy turning out books interpreting the significance 
of the great popularizer of Amida Buddhism, some literary, some phil- 
osophical, and some exalting him as a symbol of humanism. The modern 
Japanese regard him as the most human character in the history of 
Buddhism in Japan. He was not a Buddhist saint, as the term is 
generally understood; he was too richly endowed with human qualities. 
He struggled against the stiff and inhuman formalism of his time. To 
assert his humanity was a very brave and difficult task in those old days, 
but he was too true to himself to be a mere formal and lifeless follower 
of scholarly and ascetic Buddhism. He left the orthodox school and 
sought in every way to emphasize the worth of human relationships. 
“This is what most appeals to the younger generations with modern 
education. . . . . The interest the people take in him lies principally in 
his humanness and not always in his character as a religious leader or as 
the propagator of absolute ‘other-power’ doctrine.” 


Chinese Protests against the Anti-Christian Movement.—Judging 
from two articles which appear in the December number of the Chinese 
Recorder, the Chinese themselves, Christian and non-Christian, are 
abundantly able to take care of the anti-Christian movement. Not 
content to remain on the defensive, the scholars of the Christian church 
are carrying the war into the camp of the enemy. They condemn the 
movement as a great national blunder, liable to call to mind in the 
Western Powers the excesses of the Boxer outbreak twenty years ago. 
They suspect that some of the zeal against religion emanates from Soviet 
Russia, rather than from an undefiled love of China. They charge that 
while the movement doubtless springs from the enthusiasm and sense of 
emancipation found in the new scientific studies, nevertheless in its 
attacks upon Christianity and religion it has been guilty of the gravest 
scientific fallacies. Unverified rumors have been published abroad as 
serious accusations. Great masses of Chinese students have followed 
the lead of a few skeptics without taking the time or trouble for investiga- 
tion. There has been a failure to distinguish between the real spirit 
and worth of Christianity, on the one hand, and certain other inciden- 
tals which may not be so commendable. In a word, these enemies of 
religious faith, while laboring in the name of science, have broken the 
canons of science by showing an amazing lack of historic perspective, 
and by launching against the church generalizations springing from 
incomplete and hasty induction, 
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These Christian protagonists also claim to see in this determined 
attack upon religion in the name of science an indication that, in the type 
of Christianity which has been propagated throughout the country, there 
are elements which are not adapted to the spiritual needs and thought 
life of the Chinese people—certain accretions from Greek, Roman, and 
Anglo-Saxon sources, which must be sloughed off ere the Christian reli- 
gion can claim the allegiance and devotion of the nation. One author 
is quite frank in outlining his conception of the reforms called for: (1) 
the abandonment of the myths and legends of the early biblical tradition 
which are so similar to corresponding Chinese legends as to be embar- 
rassing; (2) a better educated and more intelligent native ministry; (3) 
the surrender of such forms and ceremonies as have but little spiritual 
meaning to the Chinese mind; (4) the revision of the old and decadent 
creeds. “Since the teaching of Christ lays emphasis upon freedom, 
equality, love, and sacrifice, we ought to base our creed upon these 





principles.” 

Even more interesting is the attitude taken by a certain number of 
the non-Christian intellectuals, opposing the movement for various 
reasons. ‘We are not adherents of any religion..... Religious 
freedom is recorded in the provisional constitution. Intellectual people 
ought to be the first to keep this law; certainly not the first to violate 
it. We therefore wish to express our disapproval of the present anti- 
Christian and anti-religion movement.” This protest, signed by five 
professors of the Government University at Peking, is the more significant 
when it is remembered that the president of this university has been 
one of the leaders in the recent crusade against religious faith. 

Mr. Liang Chi Chiao, in his address to the Philosophy Club of 
Peking, defends religion on the ground that it has its basis in the emotions 
rather than in the reason, and that it is an end of life rather than a means. 
“The crystallization of affection is nothing less than religion, ... . One 
can sacrifice other things for faith, but not faith for other things.’’ He fur- 
ther suggests that if there are those who must attack religion in order to 
be happy, it would be more becoming in them to attack some of the 
more objectionable forms of indigenous superstitions which are corrupt- 
ing the youth of the land, rather than the Christian church which is 
rendering a real service in the education of the illiterate. 

An Estimate of Ritschl—Among the many articles which celebrate 
the centenary of the birth of Albrecht Ritschl is one by John Robert 
Van Pelt in the Methodist Review (January-February, 1923), which 
evaluates the great theologian in the light of history. 
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Ritschl came onto the scene as a theologian when most of the schools 
were under the influence of Schleiermacher, but without a leader to 
carry forward his work. Ritschl undertook to check the intrusion into 
theology of speculation, to provide a virile scientific method, to bring 
about a better understanding of Luther, to restore the Bible to its proper 
place in the church, and to emphasize the religious value of theology. 
His greater service was in the realm of the critical rather than the con- 
structive. His real contribution to his century was a better understand- 
ing of the life of Luther and the lifting of the larger, more ethical idea of 
the Kingdom of God above pietism. 

Important current movements of thought in Germany are the 
religionsgeschichtliche method, which abandons Ritschl’s attempt to 
base theology on a unique revelation; Wobbermin’s modification of the 
Ritschlian position by an appeal to psychological analysis; and the 
appeal by Otto and Heim to general religious feeling rather than to 
exclusively ethical valuations. Outside of Germany, Ritschlianism has 
given place to pragmatism in America, and to romanticism in France. 

It would seem that the vogue of Ritschl has almost vanished. In 
Germany, Ritschlianism is confined largely to elderly scholars, and 
everywhere the historical study of religion is leading to a more empirical 
conception of theology. 


Religious Education as a Problem of Christian Missions.—This 
rather new and yet extremely significant phase of Christian missions is 
presented in a challenging fashion by George A. Coe in the International 
Review of Missions, for January, 1923. If the task of missions is not 
only to rescue individuals from evil but to transform racial and national 
cultures, then several fundamental questions must be considered. How 
are these cultures transmitted? How resistant are they to change? 
And what are the most economical methods of transformation? Any 
careful study of cultures will reveal that they are transmitted from adults 
to children either in the home or by means of institutions. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to change adults who have been steeped in an ancient 
culture, while on the other hand it is comparatively easy to train 
children in a new culture. These facts would seem to indicate that 
religious education provides the most effective approach to our problem. 

If this is the case then religious education should no longer be a 
mere appendage to missions, but the central factor therein. In any 
satisfactory program, there are at least three essential factors, namely, 
instruction, training in service, and training in worship. These phases 
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of the religious education process can only be realized in the process of 
living itself. We can no longer dissociate instruction from practice and 
be successful in the educative process. The greatest needs are trained 
teachers and more adequate lessons. In the past, these lessons have all 
been translated. The time has come when this jill no longer suffice. 
Lessons to be the most effective must be produced upon native soil and 


by natives who have been technically trained. 


Indian Moslems and the Khalifate——The position of the Indian 
Moslems is one of growing significance, on account of their unique relation- 
ship to Great Britain, on the one hand, and Turkey, on the other. It 
is interesting to note that the relationship between Indian Moslems and 
the Khalif is becoming more intimate. The English may view it with 
alarm, but they are largely responsible for this growing consciousness on 
the part of Indian Moslems of the meaning and value of the Khalifate 
for them. This view is advanced by William Paton in the International 
Review of Missions tor January, 1923. 

Having once felt the consciousness of religious unity with other 
Moslems and the vital importance of a strong temporal power to protect 
the interests of Islam, they view with alarm the encroachments of the 
Christian powers upon Turkey. The extreme Moslems and many of the 
more moderate are requesting that the temporal and spiritual power 
of the Khalif be restored to ante-war proportions. The overthrow of the 
Khalif as temporal ruler, and the separation of the temporal and spiritual 
power, comes as a terrific blow to this consciousness of unity, However, 
they are not panic stricken as the new power is still Moslem. 

Back of all the propaganda being circulated among the Mohammedan 
millions of India is religious obligation. The principal factors therein 
are: the intense zeal of the Indian Moslems, the Moslem insistence upon 
the union of temporal and spiritual power, and the need of a strong 


temporal power to sustain and guarantee the spiritual. A strong Moslem 


power would give prestige to Islam. 
Problems of Religious Work for the Moslems.—In the Joslem 


World for January, 1923, Robert E. Speer deals with the task of Chris- 
tianizing Moslems in Persia. Earlier mission efforts were among 
Assyrians, Armenians, or Jews for they seemed to provide the best means 
of approach. However, the decimation of these communities through 
persecution and the progress of the work among those remaining have 
completely changed the problem. Fortunately also, recent events have 
made direct work among the Mohammedans a fruitful field. The 


dominating aim at present is direct evangelization. This work is now 
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being carried on by Eastern Christians. The conviction is gradually 
arising that the most effective evangelization can be done only by con- 
verts from Mohammedanism. The two groups of Christians co-operate 
successfully in some places but in others the greatest results are obtained 
through separate groupings. 

Another practical problem is the period of probation for those pro- 


fessing Christianity. The general rule has been to require each convert 
to spend one or two years in instruction and testing before his acceptance. 


Recently this requirement has been violated in several instances. The 
conservative tendency of the past is still regarded as the most satisfactory, 
In addition to caring for the spiritual welfare of the new converts, the 
church must provide a means of support for many of them, as they are 
frequently cast out by their former groups. 

A new movement which has further complicated the problem has 
been the emergence of a new cult, Babism, or Bahaism. Although it 
has greatly weakened Mohammedanism, its relation to Christianity is 
as yet rather obscure, Its adherents accept the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and the divinity of Christ but their interpretations are quite fanci- 
ful, for they are constantly searching for hidden meanings, 

Germany’s Religious Future.—It is full of hope, according to a 
recent lecture of Professor Kittel, of Leipzig, delivered in Sweden and 
reported in the London Quarterly Review for January, 1923, by J. G, 
Tasker. 

Professor Kitte) affirms that the moral condition of Germany is 
terrible, but what seems to the casual observer to be a reckless hatred 
of religion is really despair. It is his opinion, however, that there are 
“evidences of the growth of Church-consciousness’’ not equaled at any 
other time since the Reformation. 

Since the separation of church and state by the new government, 
the church is enlisting the laity in its activities and even permitting 
their participation in meetings and discussions. This could not have 
happened five years ago, he thinks. There is also a quickening of the 
inner life of the church. A consciousness of sin and its consequences is 
manifest. Professor Otto, the successor of Professor Herrmann, in 
Marburg, insists that “beyond all disputing Christianity must have a 
doctrine of the wrath of God in spite of Schleiermacher and Ritschl.”’ 


Rationalism is dying, he claims, and it is being felt that the historical 


study of theology is not enough. Nor is the rational method of study of 


dogma all that is required of the theologian today. He must add to 


his exact science, piety. 
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In addition to this interiorizing of religion in Germany, Professor 
Kittel sees in the youth of Germany the star of hope for Christianity. 
The unprecedented interest of young men and young women in matters 
religious and their actual engagement in the activities of the church and 
other religious organizations, such as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., 
is the assurance to this earnest, anxious Christian that “God is still 
with us.” 


A Foregleam of Christian Unity.—This might easily have been the 
title of Charles Foster Kent’s “Recent Trends in Protestantism” in 
Scribner’s for February, 1923. To Dr. Kent the increasing co-operation 
among the Jeading denominations in the missionary enterprise, and the 
fact that in more than forty towns in a single state in staid old New 
England the Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational churches have 
pooled their resources to establish one strong local church, portend the 
approach of a sane, Protestant Christian unity. Other omens of a 
similar sort are: the utterances of church leaders at church conferences 
and the bringing together in a co-operative capacity of the educational 
resources of twenty leading Protestant denominations under a single 
board. 

The writer sees also an awakening in the Protestant church which wil) 
carry it forward to an enlarged and victorious usefulness. <A differ- 
entiated ministry will permit the minister, with his staff of workers, to 
organize and direct the life of the church, as a whole, instead of putting 
all the emphasis upon the sermon. This, with the “rediscovery of the 
Bible” and the application of it to modern life through the established 
principles of psychology and education, makes the church an active force. 

Professor Kent indicates that the sharpening of the differences 
between the Fundamentalists and the Evangelicals is but a repetition 
of history. Following a war there has always been a stimulation of the 
apocalyptic hope of the first-century Christians in opposition to practical, 
scientific Christianity. It is his opinion that the remedy for this differ- 
ence of religious convictions between two groups is a mutua) disp)ay oi 
the spirit shown in the following letter from a prominent Fundamentalist 
Jeader: 

1 have no sympathy with being at personal outs with men whose theology 
I cannot accept. I suspect if 1 were your neighbor, J should Jove you per- 
sonally, and scrap with you constantly theologically, and so I sign myself, 
in all sincerity, 

Fraternally yours, 
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What about the Power of Islam?—Shall Christianity suppress Islam? 
Or shall the people of the West “hold the line” against the invasion 
of Europe by the Turks until the Moslem system is smashed 
from within? The latter is the view held by William Yale, writing 
from Port Said, Egypt, in the North American Review for February, 
1923. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Yale that the revolution of the young Turks 
in 1908, which resulted in the overthrow of Sultan Abdul Hamid, is a 
misunderstood and misguided application of European liberalism. 
Instead of its meaning a moral, social, or political reform for Islam, it 
means a Jong stride toward Islamic imperialism. The new régime has 
taught the ignorant and prejudiced Moslem to believe that the progress 
of the West is a “new aggression of the Christian world against Islam” 
which must be suppressed. 

The unrest and various movements among the Near and Middle 
East, thinks the writer, are expressions of an organized movement of 
Islam against Christianity and Western culture. Mustapha Kemal is 
looked to as the one who will repel Christianity and extend Islam, 

Mr. Yale believes that although the Moslems have just cause of 
complaint against the Western world, it is imperative that the Moslem 
be kept out of Europe. An extension of his power means the spread of 
a “most odious moral, social, and politica) system” that is not open to 
progress. ‘The West must prevent the extension of the Islamic culture 
unti) it develops leaders who are fearless enough to smash its machine 
from within. 

How Account for Isaiah’s Prophecies of Hope?—Scholars interested 
in the eschatology of Isaiah wil) appreciate Kemper Fullerton’s essay, 
“Viewpoints in the Discussion of Isaiah’s Hopes for the Future,’ in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, Volume XLI (1922). The essay is a 
valuable résumé of the more important critica] interpretations of these 
prophecies, with constructive suggestions by the author. 

The question which has puzz)ed interpreters is why the two great 
groups of hope prophecies appear as the utterances of a man whose 
fundamental convictions they so flatly contradicted. Professor Fuller- 
ton contends that the messianic and anti-Assyrian prophecies are 
accounted for as due (1) to the very strong dogmatic desire of post- 
exilic Judaism to interpret this great prophet in a way serviceable to 
post-exdlic religious needs, and (2) to the ease with which many genuine 
elements in Isaiah’s prophecies could be misunderstood by commentators 


who were indifferent to historical investigations. The writer adds, “It 
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is not claimed that the revision must have worked exactly along the Vines 
indicated. But it is claimed that it could have done so. 

In conclusion, the writer says that the investigations of Gressman show 
that 
the messianic eschatology had its roots sunk deep into the past, though they 
were sunk, not in the soil of pre-exilic canonical prophecy as Gressman and 
Sellin maintain, but in the soil of pre-exilic uncanonical prophecy. Even in 
that case it sprang out of the deep rich soil of history and was not simply 
the fruit of reflection. It is not only conceivable but highly probable, in view 
of what has been said, that Amos, Isaiah, and Micah, and possibly Hosea, set 
their faces as flint against the popular eschatology of their day, whereas the 
later prophets may not have done so as consistently. The changed historical 
situation would easily account for the changed attitude, and from the time of 
Ezekiel on, the eschatology of hope could easily gain an ascendancy over the 
eschatology of doom, 


Yhus: 

The ancient eschatology, suppressed for a time by the stern puritanism of 
the eanly prophets, gradua)ly worked its way to the surface in the post-exilic 
successors and became particularly influential in the revision of the ancient 
texts. 


A Jewish View of the New Testament Conception of Messiah.— 
The meaning of the title “Messiah,” as applied to Jesus by his con- 
temporaries, is discussed by Professor Margoliouth in the Exposttor for 
January, 1923. The writer thinks that the Jews were not expecting the 
appearance of a Messiah as the Gospels lead one to believe. He observes 
that in works which chronicle Palestinian history from the Maccabean 
rising to the destruction of the Temple there is no allusion to the expecta- 
tion of a Messiah. Furthermore there is no evidence that any claimant 
who arose during that period took the title. The replies to Jesus’ 
question in Matthew 16:14 show that the Jews were expecting John 
the Baptist, Elias, Jeremias, or some other prophet, but were not 
expecting “the Christ, the Son of God.” There was already a Messiah 
in the person of the High Priest, hence the appearance of a Messiah was 
not expected in Jesus’ day. 

The title “Christos,” says Professor Margoliouth, was simply a 
surname whereby Jesus was distinguished from namesakes of whom 
there were many. Pilate’s reference to Jesus “who is called Christ” 
points in this direction. 


The discussions in the Gospels on the subject of the Messiah . . . . were 
projections from a later period. This however is already implied by the passage 
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wherein the messiahship of Jesus is said to have been specially revealed to Peter, 


and a secret to be kept from al] but the disciples, 


Did Jesus Hold Apocalyptic Views?—The place of apocalyptical 
conceptions in the mind of Jesus is the subject of an interesting essay by 
E. T. Scott, which appears in the Journal of Biblical Literature, Volume 
XU Gg22). Professor Scott holds that Jesus was in sympathy with the 
apocalyptical hopes of his time and proclaimed his gospel in terms which 
bore a definite apocalyptical meaning. But admitting this it by no 
means follows that everything in his message can be htted into a “con- 
sistent eschatology,” for Jewish apocalyptic thinking had no consistency. 
While Jesus declared that the Kingdom was future and must come 
miraculously, as the apocalyptists had taught, yet he never wavered in 
his belief that God is reigning and silently working now. 

Was he himse)i aware of this contradiction? Probably not. He took the 
apocalyptic ideas as they were current :in his time without reflecting on their 
origin or on the philosophy that lay behind them. While accepting them with 
full sincerity he took from them what he needed, allowing all the rest to fall 
out of sight. ‘They served to make rea) to him his vision of a better world in 


which the will of God should absolutely prevail. They offered him a definite 
goal toward which he could work and to which he could point his followers. 
But al) the time they were borrowed from a type of thought which was alien 


to him, and we are not justified in so emphasizing them as to hide his distinctive 


message. 








THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN IN THE HASTINGS 
“ENCYCLOPAEDIA” 

The studies of the religious systems of Japan as given in the Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Etucs are devoted mainly to the considera- 
tion of Shinto and Buddhism. In view of the historical importance of 
these two faiths in Japan, such special treatment is of course altogether 
appropriate. The ethica) influences of Confucianism are not neglected, 
however. Christianity receives passing treatment in connection with 
other subjects, but the materia) is not of sufficient importance to neces- 
sitate inclusion in this summary. 

The main outlines of Buddhist development, prior to the modern 
period, are well presented. The article by Anesaki on Buddhist missions 
contains a brief but valuable survey of the early history. The discussion 
on “Japan,” furnished by Mr. K. Ashida, is largely concerned with a 
review of religious and ethical systems, in which Buddhism receives 
proportionate treatment. ‘The article on Japanese philosophy by 
Anesaki necessarily makes large use of the rich held of Buddhist specula- 
tion. The genera) conclusion is that while Japanese thought has on 
the whole manifested but little originality, nevertheless “the impression 
made and the modifications wrought by the Japanese upon these imported 
systems cannot be overlooked.’ The Encyclopaedia fails to present 
certain significant movements of modern Buddhism such as ethical 
reform, social service, union movements, and a new emphasis on religious 
education. 

The entire treatment of Buddhism is affected by the unusual impor- 
tance which is attached to Shinto, In general, it may be said that the 
whole field of Japanese religion and ethics is regarded from the Shinto 
point of view. Furthermore, even in this Shintoistic interpretation the 
norm for all Japanese religious development is constantly sought in the 
primitive situation. Such subjects as architecture, art, asceticism, 
ancestor worship, communion with deity, divination, magic, nature 
worship, sacrifice, and sin are all treated from the standpoint of the 
primitive Shinto cult. The majority of these articles are the contti- 
butions of the two eminent European Shintoists, Michel Revon and 

t This contribution was received too late to be included with the other reviews in 
the January issue of the Journal of Religion. 
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W.G. Aston, The main advantage of the methodology which these writers 
have adopted is of course to be found in the thoroughgoing exploration 
of the primitive Japanese field, The main disadvantage is that it runs 
the risk of neglecting important historical development. Sometimes 
the treatment is extremely one sided. A good example may be found 
in the discussion of Japanese art. Under the heading of ‘* Art— 
Japanese,” the reader is referred to the article “Art (Shinto)” which 
turns out to be a discussion forty-five lines in length furnished by Dr. 
Aston. This article, brief as it is, devotes a considerable proportion of 
space to the explanation of ema, the magico-votive pictures found at 
Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples alike. Genuine Japanese religious 
art, which is one of the richest expressions of Japanese genius, both 
creative and adaptive, is almost entirely overlooked. 

Certain of the more important conclusions of the articles on Shinto 
may be reviewed here. Wemay note, first, Revon’s discussion of ancestor 
worship and the cult of the dead. In his study of the debated problem 
as to whether ancient Shinto was primarily nature worship or ancestor 
worship, Revon decides in favor of the former interpretation. This 
position is taken up over against most of the modern Japanese national- 
istic commentators, as well as certain European authorities such as 
Satow, Brinkley, and others. In this, Revon does not go as iar as Aston, 
however. The latter declares that the worship of ancestors in Japan 
is an importation from China and that it has no place in the older Shinto. 
Revon adopts a mediating view, concluding that ancestor worship 
existed “in germ” in original Shinto, In this, he is undoubtedly correct, 
Certain it is that the great deities of old Shinto are uniformly nature 
deities, but it is also certain that in the genealogies of both the Aojiki 
and the Nihongi these same nature deities are regarded as the great 
ancestors of the race. It is possible that we have here the influence of a 
more remote totemism. 

In this same connection, it is appropriate to speak briefly of the 
treatment accorded the subject of heroes and hero-gods. Revon is of 
the opinion that the deification of heroes has its origin in the adoration 
of great living men—powerful chiefs, sorcerers, skilful inventors, etc, 
He also concludes that great chiefs must have been worshiped during 
their lifetime in human society in the same way as the emperor himself 
was worshiped. In estimating the legitimacy of this conclusion, it needs 
to be pointed out that while great personages were regarded as living 
kami in old Japan—as they are in fact in the present—no evidence can 





be found that living men, however powerful or wonderful, have ever 
been deified and made the objects of public worship at the shrines, The 
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fact that living emperors and other great personages are regarded as 
living kami can probably be best explained by regarding kami as essen- 
tially the same in meaning as mana. Concerning modern hero worship, 
Revon says, “Until recent times quite a number of personages were the 
object of a well-defined worship.” The truth lies rather in the fact 
that the number of heroes who have received public worship after death 
has increased steadily in recent times. The expansion of this aspect of 
Shinto is the very center of the modern development of Shinto as a 
political machine. 

Revon’s study of Japanese magic is based chiefly on an examination 
of the literary evidence contained in the rituals (norito) of primitive 
Shinto. The author seeks to vindicate his methodology here by attempt- 
ing to establish the proposition that the early rituals, rather than being 
true prayers, are more properly regarded as magical formulas, wherewith 
the ancient magician priests brought constraining influences to bear on 
their deities. The conclusion is: “Ancient Shinto, therefore, as it 
appears to us in its most authentic liturgies, is a religion in which the 
magical element still prevails over the religious element.” In evaluating 
this conclusion, it must be said that the rituals of early Shinto, in addition 
to whatever magico-religious elements they may contain, undoubtedly 
embody much that must be regarded as genuine prayer directed toward 
deities whose aid and co-operation is looked upon as subject to the 
disposition of their own wills. It should also be pointed out that typical 
material for the study of early Japanese magic is not properly limited 
to the norito. Furthermore, the study need not be even thus restricted. 
The investigation of magic in modern Japan, for example, would carry 
us into a fruitful, though unworked, field. 

The general article on Shinto is from the pen of the late W. G. 
Aston. The chief value of this discussion lies in the fact that it presents 
in an epitomized and readily accessible form the main points of Aston’s 
larger work, Shinto the Way of the Gods, published in 1905. The former 
article, in both outline and content, follows the latter book, without any 
attempt at the presentation of new material. The discussion in the 
Encyclopaedia may be taken as concise and authoritative statement oi 
the more important features of old Shinto, such as are made known to us 
in the Kojiki, the Nihong?, and the Yengishiki. 

There is urgent need that the discussion be supplemented by a study 
of the existing aspects of Shinto. The developments in Shinto during the 
modern period, especially since 1868, are fully as important as those of 
ancient Shinto. The entire subject of Shinto as a vital functioning 


religion of the present needs to be taken up for new investigation. 
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In the matter of the interpretation of the relation of modern Shinto 
to the state, Aston’s discussion requires correction rather than mere 
supplementation. In his conclusion to Shinto the Way of the Gods, he 
says “As a national religion, Shinto is almost extinct.” This point of 
view is re-expressed in the Hastings article in the form of the statement 
that at the present day Shinto, as a religion, is “practically extinct.” 
This would seem to imply that there is a non-religious form of Shinto 
which is not thus on the verge of obsolescence. This, in turn, would 
seem to favor a form of interpretation that in recent years has been given 
widespread circulation, both within and without Japan, namely, that 
Shinto as a national cult is not a religion. The Japanese government 
itself propagates such an interpretation. From this point of view, 
official Shinto, in contrast with existing popular sects, is merely a cere- 
monial] device for the commemoration of ancestors and the stimulation 
of loyalty and patriotism. Aston leans in the direction of this inter- 
pretation, At the same time he expresses the opinion that the official 
cult has but little vitality. 

As a matter of actual fact, it must be said that the national cult of 
Shinto presents all of the characteristics of ordinary religion. It has 
supernatural deities, priests, offerings, worship and prayer—all under 
the specia] direction and protection of the state. Evidence that it is 
losing vitality cannot be found. Under state support, it presents 
abundant signs of vigor. It constitutes a fruitful field for study, present- 
ing as it does one of the outstanding politico-religious developments of 
history. 

The discussion of Japanese ethics and morality, written as it is 
from the standpoint of modern Japanese nationalism, calls for special 
consideration. The author, Mr. S. Tachibana, professor in a Buddhist 
college of Tokyo, restates the position of numerous modern writers on 
so-called Kokumin Dotoku, “national morality,” and in his main proposi- 
tions merely reiterates the ideas that are presented to the youth of Japan 
in the modern school textbooks on ethics and history. The literature 
cited in the discussion is for the most part inaccessible to one who is not 
equipped with a knowledge of the Japanese language. The appended 
bibliography completely overlooks the discussions of Japanese ethics and 
nationality written in modern European languages. The writer attempts 
to determine an ethical norm peculiar to the Japanese people and to 
establish this as a historical absolute for the race. This may be seen 
in some of the specific propositions which he advances. 

He declares that the characteristic ethical features of the ancient 


Japanese are to be found in the morality of Japan at the present day. 
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Prominent among these features is nationalism. This nationalism, we 
are told, is recognizable even in the old mythology of Shinto, which—to 
quote—“ unlike that of any other land, centers in the Imperial family 
and the state.’’ This last statement is taken bodily out of the modern 
textbooks on ethics, intended for the patriotic discipline of the Japanese 
people. In the same way, the author reproduces the current argument 
from mythology by attempting to show that the ancient Shinto docu- 
ments represent the sun goddess, Amaterasu-d-mikami, to have been the 
original founder of the Japanese state. She sent her grandson, Ninigi- 


no-mikoto, down into the land of Japan with the command that he and 
his descendants should reign over it forever—**The sacred dynasty will 





be so prosperous that it will last eternally.” Mr. Tachibana’s treatment 
here briefly exemplifies the methods adopted by the modern Japanese 
government in attempting to establish, on the basis of an appeal to 
mythology, the everlasting nature of the sovereign rights of the Japanese 
imperial dynasty. This brings into view one of the primary tenets of 
ethico-political instruction in modern Japan, namely, the proposition 
that ‘‘a throne occupied by a single dynasty is the possession of no 
nation in the world except the Japanese.” The prophecy of the sun 
goddess has thus come true. We have here, then, an expression of 
Japanese political life which, as explained by the modern commentators, 
“has never changed in the past, and will never change in the future, 
even to all eternity’’—it is now, ever was, and ever shall be. 

It is not possible within the limits of the present discussion to go 
into the detailed examination of mythology and history such as is neces- 
sary to the adequate investigation of the validity of Mr. Tachibana’s 
propositions. Suffice to say here that they reflect dynastic interests 
that have come into special prominence since the overthrow of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate and the re-establishment of de facto imperial 
sovereignty in 1868. One of the great problems of modern Japan has 
been to reintroduce the emperor into the practical life of the nation. 
Mr. Tachibana’s discussion has come under the influence of this move- 
ment, The claim that the Japanese mythology is unique in that it 


alone ‘ 


stand against a reference to the actual facts of politico-religious develop- 


ment elsewhere. The claim made regarding a dynasty unbroken from 


‘centers in the Imperial family and the state,’ manifestly cannot 


the beginning of Japanese national life to the present is to be adjusted 
in the light of the facts that the origins are mythological and also that, 
in the authentic historical portions of the line, unbroken continuity is 
only made possible by the nature of Japanese family succession, which 


recognizes the principle of adoption and which regards descent through 
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concubines as legitimate. It is also to be noted that a careful examina- 
tion of the documents will show that the oldest Japanese mythology 
does not center in the activities of the sun goddess, regarded as the 
great prototype of the sovereign, but rather in the activities of a primi- 
tive sky father and his mate, an earth mother. Furthermore, it is to 
be observed that the Aojiki and the Vihongi (both dating from the first 
quarter of the eighth century A.p.), the sources which furnish the 
materials out of which the attempted reconstruction of the nature of 
ancient Japanese nationalism is made, were shaped up in the interest 
of supporting dynastic claims against certain rival political movements 
of the period. Thus political motives, and perhaps deliberate political 
manipulation, determined the existing form of the mythology. It is 
very difficult, under the circumstances, to bring one’s self to believe 
that the mythology, as expressive of a fundamental racial tendency, 
gave form to the political situation. 

In general, Mr. Tachibana’s discussion is marked by a failure to 
distinguish between ideal and actual elements in both the present and 
the past. For example, in attempting to show that the two primary 
virtues of loyalty and filial piety are but one and the same in the Japanese 
system, he is led to declare, “In the Japanese family, parents are abso- 
lutely obeyed by their children, and superiors by inferiors, as the Mikados 
are obeyed by their subjects.” Again he says, ‘‘Dutifulness to parents 
and obedience to superiors were the chief morals in the Japanese home 
in ancient days, as they are still.” And again, “Esteem for their ances- 
tors being common to all, the sentiments of loyalty, patriotism and 
filial piety, the love of family and the feeling of honour are combined, 
and thus a phase of morality peculiar to the Japanese has been devel- 
oped.” Admitting the fine moral values of the better Japanese traditions 
and institutions, it must yet be said that such a point of view as is 
contained in the foregoing quotations completely overlooks the new 
moral situations of modern Japan created by the operation of such 
factors as industrialism, democracy, and modern education. It neglects 
the fact that a new generation of Japanese are beginning to declare that 
the old morality was one of control, that it was the expression of an abso- 
lutism in which the duty of subordinates and inferiors was summed up 
in the virtue of unquestioning obedience and that thereby individual 
initiative and imagination were suppressed until they atrophied with 
disuse. ‘The present demand is for a co-operation that makes adequate 
recognition of individual worth whereever found. The actual ethical 
and moral situation of modern Japan is thus exceedingly complicated, 


It is not altogether easy of analysis and hence not easy to describe. 
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This situation, however, only heightens the need of a careful study of 
the actually existing elements of Japanese ethics and morality. 

Mr. Tachibana’s idealization reaches its climax in his exposition of 
Bushido. One would almost be led to believe that Bushido subsumes all 
the virtues of the Japanese people. It is claimed to be as old as the race 
and identical with Yamato Damashii, “the Soul of Japan.’”’ Bushido, we 
learn, embraces loyalty, politeness, bravery, faithfulness, self-possession, 
uprightness, manliness, kindness, magnanimity, sympathy, simplicity, 
sincerity, and a courage that is “restrained and softened by the feeling of 
benevolence and the sense of rectitude and honour.” Undoubtedly many 
of these virtues find very early expression in the Japanese race as they do, 
indeed, in other races, vet Bushido, as a system, must be regarded as a 
comparatively modern creation. The author appears to recognize 
this to a certain extent since he admits that one of the results of the 
introduction of Chinese literature into Japan was that it thereby became 
possible to give exact designations to moral virtues such as loyalty, 
filial piety, and friendship, that had had no distinguishing names in 
primitive Japan, “though they were virtues inborn with the nation.” 

In conclusion, it may be said that Mr. Tachibana’s discussion, like 
that of numerous other contemporary expositions of national morality, 
furnishes us with an excellent example of a type of ethnocentrism which 
attempts to isolate the supposedly unique elements of myth, history, 
and racial psychology, and then to exaggerate and intensify these 
elements in the interest of the stabilization of existing political and 
social organizations. 

D. C. Hottom 

Toxyo, JAPAN 

A SURVEY OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 
IN AMERICA’? 

Professor Brown’s latest book is practically indispensable for anyone 
wishing to understand the part the church is playing in present-day 
America. The author is primarily concerned with two questions, (1) 
what has modern democracy a right to expect of the church ? (2) what 
reason is there for believing that the church will do the work which may 
reasonably be expected of it by the forward-looking men and women oi 
our generation? To the consideration of these questions, the author 
brings a mass of information which is astonishing. His official) relation 
to various denominational and interdenominational movements, and 

* The Church in America. By William Adams Brown. New York: Macmillan, 
1921. xv+378 pages. $3.00. 
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his own scientific habit of mind, have led him to search out facts which 
almost any other writer in America, dealing with such a theme, would 
have been likely never to see. In addition, Dr. Brown’s peculiarly 
eclectic talent in philosophical interpretation makes him a kindly and 
sympathetic expositor of systems to which he might never himself be 
brought to subscribe. I doubt if the most ardent denominationalist 
could take exception to anything the author has said about any denomi- 
nation, and yet I could not help feeling that the delinquencies of the 
various denominations had been frankly dealt with. There is a vast 
amount of shrewd observation in the book, which the practical men of 
practical affairs in the various churches would do well to note. The 
treatment divides itself quite naturally in Dr. Brown’s skilful hands into 
five parts: Facing the Facts, Where to Begin, Defining the Ideal, Organiz- 
ing for Work, Training for Tomorrow. The reader will search a long, 
long time before he will find a more admirable treatment of a difficult 
theme than the chapter on “The Religion of the Average American,” 
or than the chapter on “The Old Religion in the New Intellectual 
Environment,”’? or than that on “The Churches Getting Together,”’ 
or the discussion of the relation of the church to the state, As an 
illustration of how thoroughly alive Dr. Brown is to the latest thinking 
in every field, we have only to notice how discriminating and yet how 
hospitable he is to the new emphasis on group authority in modern 
society as that authority is set forth, for example, by Miss Follett in the 
New State. 

Dr. Brown holds firmly to the duty of the church to grapple from its 
own vantage ground the great problems of modern democracy, He 
would have an industrial and social relationship made Christian by the 
play of a Christian public opinion. He would have missionary effort put 
itself in line with democracy by providing adequate scope for the national 
self-consciousness of groups passing out of heathenism into Christianity, 
he would make the church work over, or discard, its old methods in favor 
of any plans that will work toward reaching and molding the total life 
of each American generation. The optimism of the writer is well 
considered and well grounded. Just to pass in review the multitudinous 
ecclesiastica) activities which are working toward a more Christian 
America, as Dr. Brown does, is to give even a downhearted churchman 
a bracing and exhilarating quickening. 

Yet I could not help wondering as I read the book whether Dr. 
Brown had adequately weighed some difficulties which he indeed recog- 
nizes. Take the whole problem of war. Dr. Brown tells us where the 


war found the churches, what the churches did during the war, and where 
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the war left the churches. I fear he does not fully enough appreciate 
the deadly shock which the effects of the war have had on the mind of 
the church itself. In speaking of the failure of the Inter-Church Move- 
ment, Dr. Brown does justice to the letting down which followed the war, 
but that is not what I mean. I refer to the uneasy questioning, so wide- 
spread throughout the church today, as to whether war can be Christian 
in any sense which permits a Christian’s taking part in it. I personally 
am not a pacifist, but simply as an observer of facts I must record the 
spread of the idea among the educated younger generation that the only 
way to stop war is to stop fighting, and to refuse to fight. There is much of 
this crusading spirit going among the young today. I fear the church as 
an institution does not find much place forit. This is just one illustration. 
I do not feel that Dr. Brown has fully faced the peril to the church in 
America from the possible loss of youthful radicalism. That Dr. Brown 
knows this possibility is obvious, but I wonder if it has weighed with him 
as it should. On page after page, Dr. Brown could point to passage 
after passage which certainly show appreciation of this difficulty, but 
still my question recurs. In the day when the church ignores education, 
she loses her hold on the intellectually qualified elements in a rising 
generation. In spite of Mr. Bryan and the Kentucky legislature, nobody 
can today fairly accuse the church of indifference to educational interests. 
The danger is in the possible loss of control over the radical elements in 
the rising generation—a radicalism which may have in it the very heart 
of the revolutionary gospel of Jesus. One point further which raises 
the question as to Dr. Brown’s adequacy of emphasis. He states clearly 
that a church suffers from being an institution set in an actual practical 
world, dependent for support on the practices of that world. Inasmuch 
as he recognizes the embarrassment here more definitely than do most 
writers on the church, it seems ungenerous to ask if the emphasis is 
pronounced enough. He does not seem to me to make enough of that 
dilemma pointed out so clearly by Professor Case in the Journal of 
Religion some months ago, the practically unsolvable contradiction 
between the church as holding on high a divine ideal and the church as 
itself composed of persons earning their living in inevitably questionable 
ways—questionable, that is, from the point of view of the ideal. This 
contradiction is coming more and more into recognition today. Possibly 
the contradiction will be one of those fruitful contradictions which urge 
the church on and up. 

One of Dr. Brown’s greatest services to his generation has been in 
holding intellectual radicals loyal to the church by his power of clear 
statement of theological essentials. This book will quiet a certain 
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type of questioner who wants to know if the church is doing anything 
practical. One could wish for more appeal to the restless social radical 
who today takes himself out of the church to his own harm and the harm 
of the church. 
FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL 
BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE EGYPTIAN GOD, THOTH 

The Egyptian religion offers a bewildering spectacle of changes during 
the thousands of years through which its course can be traced. Political 
as well as moral and philosophical developments played their part. 
Meanwhile, a distressing tendency toward conservation of previous 
concepts, and fusion of new with old, results in far-reaching disguise of 
primitive myths. At the same time startling inconsistencies are often 
introduced into the characters of individual deities. Professor Boylan’s 
work is an attempt to disentangle the various threads which have been 
woven into the career of Thoth.t This god is one of the oldest and most 
highly developed figures in the Egyptian pantheon. His worship can 
be followea in Egyptian religious literature from the Pyramid Texts, 
with their reflection of beliefs of the third and even of the fourth millen- 
nium before Christ, all the way down to the Ptolemaic and Roman 
temple inscriptions. But his influence extended even farther. For, as 
the author suggests, Thoth became identified with Hermes and was thus 
involved in the speculation of the Hermetic writings. 

The German academies of science have had in preparation now for 
over twenty years a great Egyptian dictionary which shall represent 
adequately the present state of knowledge of the Egyptian vocabulary. 
Professor Boylan has been very fortunate in having had free access to 
the vast storehouse of dictionary materials which had been accumulated 
in Berlin. He enjoyed, moreover, the co-operation of leading scholars: 
Professors Erman, Schiifer, Junker, and others. Upon so sound a founda- 
tion the author has erected a carefully planned superstructure. He 
takes up the source of Thoth’s name, the god’s relations to early myths 
and theologizings, the diverse manifestations of his outstanding aspects 
as moon god and as god of order and wisdom, and the location of his 
chief temples and shrines. Appendixes group in convenient form the 
Egyptian personal names in which Thoth appears, the descriptive 

* Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt. A study of some aspects of theological thought in 
ancient Egypt. By Patrick Boylan. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
branch, 1922. viit215 pages. $3.50. 
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epithets which are applied to him, and accounts of certain minor deities 
with whom he is often associated. 

The author has carefully documented his book. It includes copious 
references, frequently with citation of appropriate hieroglyphic passages. 
Its value to the Egyptologist is thus immeasurably increased. But the 
general reader will find that he loses little by the specialist’s gain. Omis- 
sion of the hieroglyphics rarely interrupts the thread of thought. Pro- 
fessor Boylan is to be congratulated on his success in meeting in one 


volume both general and special needs. 
T. GEORGE ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE BOOK OF JOB 

Commentaries on Job follow one another in quick succession. Jast- 
row (1920) makes way for Driver and Gray (1921); this in turn yields 
to C. J. Ball (1922); and before the latter can reach this country Butten- 
wieser™ comes to the front. Dr. Buttenwieser’s interpretation of Job 
will command attention. The author knows Hebrew, has the courage 
of his convictions, and has keen interpretative insight. He agrees 
in general with most scholars in placing Job about 4oo B.c., and in 
treating the speeches of Elihu and “the happy ending” in 42:10, 12-17, 
as later additions. He goes his own way, however, in keeping chapter 
28 as an original part of the book, in holding the prologue and the dia- 
logues to have come from the same hand, in many rearrangements 
of the contents of the speeches, and in offering many new readings of 
difficult texts. 

The text of the Book of Job from beginning of chapter 16 on is, 
according to Dr. Buttenwieser, in a state of bewildering confusion. He 
undertakes to recover the original order. The first of these recon- 
structions is a speech of Job’s made up of chapters 16 and 17, with parts 
of chapters 29 and 30. The result achieved is 16:1-3; 17:10; 16:4-6; 
29:2-6, 19-20, 18, 11, 7-10, 21-25; 30:9-10, I; 16:10-I1; 30:11; 16:7 
and first word of 8; 17:7, 6; 16:8-9, 12-17; 17:8-9; 30:28); 16:18-22; 
1733-5, 12; 30:26; 17:11; 30:22 (=17:1¢ in LXX); 17:1b-2; 30:24; 
17:13-16. This reads better than it looks. The progress of thought in 
it is on the whole good. But it is by no means clear that 17: 10 continues 
16:3, or that 29:2 ff. must follow 16:6. Nor is 17:12 happy in its new 
location. Reconstructions of this sort are necessarily so subjective as 


*The Book of Job. By Moses Buttenwieser. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
Xx-+370 pages. $4.00. 
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to fail to be convincing. There is a fascination about such reconstruc- 
tions, but they are not erected on solid ground. 

The charge of hypocrisy here made against the three friends (p. 161) 
is hardly justifiable, especially when the prologue is regarded as the work 
of the author of the book. Hypocrites would hardly make long journeys, 
as the three friends did, and sit seven days in respectful silence before 
Job, only to vent their malice. Is it not better to credit them with pure 
motives, but narrow minds, and to find the occasion of their wrath and 
condemnation, which increase with the progress of the debate, in the 
spirit manifested by Job, who does not hesitate to condemn them and 
God? The famous passage, 19:25 ff., comes in for a new treatment. 
The text is declared to be sound and the difficulty of its interpretation 
lies in the interpreter’s ignorance of Hebrew. But if this text represents 
good grammar, then there is no such thing as Hebrew grammar; and 
Dr. Buttenwieser does not succeed in making the text plausible. He 
decides in favor of God’s vindication of Job before his death; his render- 
ing “even after my skin has been torn from my flesh” makes it necessary 
for Job to receive his vindication after he has been skinned alive! 

This is a challenging book. It offers many brilliant suggestions. 
For example, “life-thread” in 4:21 is much better than “tent-cord”’; 
and “Oh, if there might be found but one pure man among the impure” 
is a great improvement upon “who can bring a clean thing from an 
unclean ?” (14:4). The book will stimulate thought along new lines; 
and that is high praise. 

Dr. Ball’s' commentary is unlike all others. It is most bold and 
original in its methods and conclusions. In the kindly Introduction, 
contributed by Professor C. F. Burney, we are assured that Dr. Ball 
may be safely trusted. But we notice that Professor Burney was 
a pupil in Dr. Ball’s classroom and rightly reverences his former 
teacher, and this may possibly have affected his critical judgment 
seriously. . 

The contents of the book are arranged in three sections, viz., an 
Introduction, a new translation, and a critical and philological com- 
mentary. The Introduction covers thirty-four pages, of which the 
original Job gets only eight, while the rest are given over in part to the 
Elihu section, but chiefly to the text and translation of the story of the 
so-called Babylonian Job. Questions of date, authorship, unity, thought, 
and purpose are given little or no attention. 


* The Book of Job. A Revised Text and Version. By C. J. Ball. Oxford and 
New York: Clarendon Press, 1922. vii+479 pages 
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The English of the translation is fresh and virile. For the most part 
it is a fit vehicle for the stirring thought of Job. But we are a bit dis- 
turbed by the transforming of Job into Eyob and by the appearance of 
the untranslated terms Shaddai, El, Eloah, Elohim, Mashal, and ben 
(son). Having succeeded fairly well in being reconciled to “ Yahweh,” 
we wonder if we must accept “Iahvah.”” The perfection of the language 
is marred by such blemishes as “I know Him not right” (9:35); “gloom 
sans light” (10:22; cf. 34:6); “loathly” (15:16); “talk big” (9:5); 
“the wronger” (29:17); “Thou art all-able” (42:2); and “forbiddeth 
Sol” (9:7). 

A more important question is that of the accuracy and trustworthi- 
ness of the translation. Here we must put up a danger sign. Dr. Ball 
has taken great liberties with his text. ‘Born dying” is a very dubious 
rendering of “die from the womb” (3:11). In 4:16, he inserts a line, 
“ Shaddai is passing”’; but the very fact that the “shape” is not identified 
is one of the elements of mystery and uncanny power in the scene. 
The famous passage 19:25 f. is rashly handled as follows: 

For I, I know my Avenger; 

At last He will come forward on earth! 
I shall see, yet living, El’s revenges, 
And in my flesh gaze on Eloah. 


This involves omitting the verb “liveth” entirely from line 1; giving a 
very free rendering in line 2 of “he shall rise up upon dust’’; emending 
very radically line 3, and assuming the use of a verb “to see’”’ otherwise 
not known in Hebrew; and in line 4 changing “from my flesh” to “iz my 
flesh.” This is conjecture pure and simple, and is characteristic of Dr. 
Ball’s method throughout. Some of his conjectures may stand the test 
of time; but time alone can winnow out the chaff. 

The critical commentary presents a wealth of learning that is very 
impressive. The breadth of Dr. Ball’s researches is amazing. But 
here again we are troubled. We find old Sumerian forms brought in 
upon almost every page to illustrate and explain Hebrew words. We, 
of course, know that there is now and then in Hebrew a loan-word that 
has come more or less directly from the Sumerian. But we are skeptical 
when asked to find the source of word after word in Sumerian, and we 
almost occupy the seat of the scornful when we are told that the prevail- 
ingly triliteral Hebrew roots are frequently to be derived from older 
biliteral Sumerian forms. We remember that once upon a time Dr. 
Ball undertook to explain Sumerian by Chinese, but failed to convince 
his colleagues, either in Semitic or in Chinese, of the legitimacy of his 
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claim. Even here, however, he cannot refrain from the occasional 
citation of a Chinese hieroglyph (see, e.g., p. 239). Hence, when Dr. 
Ball tells us that the Hebrew 27D) “holy,” was derived from a primitive 
KAD by the addition of an afformative J (p. 102), or that F7257N, 
“deep sleep,’ was developed from primitive Sumerian DAM meaning 
“stop, seal” (p. 137), we ask for evidence that ‘2 was used in such affor- 
mative fashion or that " ever had such a preformative function. 

This is a book for scholars only. It offers too many uncertainties 
and conjectures and is too much loaded down with technical linguistic 
data to render it at all safe or even intelligible for the non-specialist. 
The layman can make nothing out of such a book; the scholar will 
appreciate its courage, yea, daring, and will be grateful for occasional 
gleanings. 

J. M. Powis Situ 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A HISTORY OF OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 

There is a full supply of introductions to the literature of the Old 
Testament. The works of Driver, Cornill, G. B. Gray, Kénig, Gautier, 
and Steuernagel represent the last word from the point of view of the 
stereotyped introduction. A new kind of introduction was brought in 
by Budde with his Geschichte der Hebriiischen Literatur (1906). The 
new way has been followed by Fowler (1912) and Creelman (1917) and 
now also by Bewer'. The plan as it is worked out by Bewer involves 
placing each separate literary source in its proper place in the chrono- 
logical sequence. The reasons upon which the dating of the sources is 
based are not expressed; for that kind of information the older type of 
introduction or the special commentary must be consulted. The dating 
of the piece of literature being thus assumed, Professor Bewer, where 
possible, presents it in a new translation with brief critical and inter- 
pretative comments, but where a whole book or a large part of one is 
involved he necessarily contents himself with the citation of a few 
passages and a concise summary of the remainder. 

In the present uncertainty as to the date of origin of many sections 
of the Old Testament, due to the lack of definite data upon which to 
base a decision, it would be unreasonable to demand that an author’s 
decisions on chronology should satisfy everybody. A book like this, 
however, enables us to see clearly how much general agreement upon 

* The Literature of the Old Testament in Its Historical Development. By Julius A. 
Bewer. (Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies, edited by James T. Shotwell.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1922. xiv-+452 pages. $5.00. 
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such matters there is after all. It is of interest to see that our author 
is “on the fence” as to the messianic utterances in Isaiah. He first 
cites them and comments on them as though they were the work of the 
aged prophet, but then goes on to write a paragraph (p. 117) in which 
he seriously questions Isaiah’s part in them, and minimizes their signifi- 
cance in Isaiah’s work even if they did originate with that prophet. 
With reference to the Davidic psalms, the same conclusion is expressed 
(pp. 342 f.) as in my Religion of the Psalms (1922), viz., that we cannot 
now clearly identify a single Davidic psalm. A section should have been 
given to the Maccabaean psalms as outlined in the Introduction (p. xiv), 
but apparently this was forgotten or crowded out. 

The book as a whole displays excellent judgment. The translations 
are accurate and of good literary quality. The proofreading is practically 
perfect.t It will be a very serviceable tool in the hands of intelligent 
teachers and preachers, who with its aid will be enabled to make the 
Old Testament religion real and vital. 


J. M. Powts Smiti 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A STUDY OF LUTHER’S RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE? 

The Protestant faculty of the University of Strasbourg offers as 
Nr. 4 of its “ Religious Studies in History and Philosophy” an important 
treatise by the pastor of St. Guillaume, who is one of its lecturers. The 
author has chosen one of the most illustrious expositors of a great theme 
for his study. His bibliography (pp. xv-xix), extensive though it is, 
does not indicate the entire range of his reading. For quite recent 
monographs of Luther like those of Hans Preuss and Karl Holl, are 
cited in his more than 1,000 footnotes. About one-half of these are 
references to Luther’s works; pertinent passages have been translated; 
for critical terms the original is given in a footnote, whenever the exact- 
ness of the rendering might be disputed, e.g., in the difficult passage 
(p. 213) from Luther’s First German Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer in 
1515, where the author renders Luther’s wntertaenig by soumise, gleich- 
foermig by s’y adapte, gelassen by passif and willenlos by sans volonté! 
and finds in the whole passage a proof for what he calls Luther’s quietism, 


which he contrasts with Calvin’s “programme of action and combat.” 


tIn Mic. 3:12 there is a superfluous ‘‘of” (p. 118). 
2 La Liberté Chrétienne. Etude sur le principe de la piété chez Luther. Par Robert 
Will. Strasbourg: Librairie Istra, 1922. xix+329 pages, including fourfold index, 


of topics and Scripture texts. F. 14. 
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The author treats his vast subject as an essential element of the 
Christian life, and understands by the latter term a “character deter- 
mined by Christian piety, most particularly, a symptom of salvation in 
Christ, an attribute of a justified and regenerated Christian” (p. ix). 
All this as it was manifested in the struggles—the author would probably 
say the evolution—of Luther. The discussion of the subject is divided 
into two main parts: “The Premises for Luther’s Conception of Christian 
Liberty,” and “Christian Liberty,” in its negative aspect (the liberation 
of the Christian from metaphysical forces dominating the life of man, 
from ecclesiastical tyrannies, and from hierarchical forms), and in its 
positive aspect (the priestly and royal dignity and the moral activities 
of the justified sinner). The writings of Luther which are reviewed 
with special care are the treatise on the “ Bondage of the Will,” in reply 
to Erasmus’ Diatribe (pp. 31-52), the tract on the “Liberty of a Christian 
Man,” addressed to Pope Leo X (pp. 115 ff.), and the “Sermon on Good 
Works,” dedicated to Duke John of Saxony (pp. 220 ff.). The author is 
a close observer, and we may say, to a certain extent, an admirer of 
Luther. The chapter on the personality of Luther (pp. 16 ff.) shows this. 
He finds, however, that Luther’s conception of piety was not homogene- 
ous. He speaks of the Reformer’s variability of character, now narrow 
and contracted, now broad and expansive, of his temperament, now 





choleric, now melancholy. He considers Luther a “problem of religious 
psychology.”” Moreover, in his estimate, Luther’s piety loses in compari- 
son with the “‘clear-visioned and virile” piety of Zwingli (p. 15) and the 
aggressiveness of Calvin (p. 213). There are needless difficulties assumed 
in the study of Luther’s piety and religion. The religious experiences of 
Luther have been those, for instance, of Paul, in fact, of any normal 
Christian, who passes through contrition to trust in the saving grace of 
God and to assurance of his salvation. There may be differences between 
Luther and other Christians as regards the intensity of the soul’s experi- 
ences in repentance and faith, but these differences do not affect the 
essence of the experiences. They occur in every instance where conver- 
sion from legalism to evangelical grace is effected on the monergistic 
basis of sola gratia. The seemingly shifting views of Luther on ethical 
questions with which he was contronted at various stages of his retorm- 
atory work all balance with Luther’s teaching of what the divine Law and 
the divine Gospel are, and what is man’s relation to either of these revela- 
tions. Luther declares that the governing principle in his life, and 
especially in his theological thinking, shall ever be his dear Lord Jesus, 
who is the “beginning, middle, and end” of all his labor. The Law, 


too, he has sounded to its awful depths, and has experienced its terrors. 
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But the tyranny of the Law terminates for Luther at Gethsemane and 
Golgotha, in fact, in the whole vicarious living and dying of Christ, 
who is, “‘the end of the Law for righteousness to everyone that believeth.” 
It is to do schoolmaster’s service in crushing the pride of reason and 
self-righteousness in men and thus “bring them unto Christ.” After 
that it is to serve as the rule of holy living for those who by faith have 
been made joint heirs with Christ, and sovereigns over all things. The 
gospel of God’s free grace and the vicarious satisfaction rendered for 
sinners by Christ are the great ruling principles of Luther’s justifying 
faith, and also of the piety which in progressive sanctification grows from 
it. The author’s critique of Luther’s thought (pp. 41 ff.) and of the 
scope of Luther’s “theory of servile will” (pp. 52 fi.) will have to be 
measured against the scripturalness and evangelical orientation of all of 
Luther’s teaching. 
W. H. T. Dav 
CONCORDIA SEMINARY 


St. Louts, Missourt 


A DEFENSE OF CHRISTIAN THEISM 
Dean Matthews, of King’s College, London, has produced a stimulat- 


ing and suggestive work.t Reacting against the Ritschlian, mystical, 


and modernist attempts to set religion free from philosophy, and writing 
under the influence of Croce, to some extent, he adopts the very intel- 
lectualistic view that there is no distinction, ultimately, between religion 
and philosophy. From the truth that religion contains a view of the 
world, he leaps to the conclusion that religion is a rudimentary philosophy. 

The Christian view of the world is defined as ethical monotheism 
completed in the view that the supreme and adequate self-revelation 
of God is a morally perfect personality. 

While strict demonstration of the existence of God is not attempted, 
ethical theism is presented as a live hypothesis, and one which compares 
very favorably with its rivals, absolute idealism, naturalism, non- 
teleological vitalism, and radical pluralism. It is the only hypothesis 
which even professes to have an answer to the problem we most desire 
to solve, viz., why does the world as we experience it exist, and what is 
the significance and meaning of life? In this connection the discussion 
is particularly vital and interesting. A cumulative argument for theism, 


as against the other world-views mentioned, is found in the fact of the 


evolution of moral consciousness with its categorical imperative, best 


1 Studies in Christian Philosophy. (The Boyle Lectures, 1920.) By W. R. 


Matthews. London: Macmillan, 1921. xiv+231 pages. $3.00. 
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understood as the work of one immanent spirit, and in the conviction, 
necessary to the most socially helpful morality and finding its best 
rational ground in theism, that in furthering the common good I am 
developing the element in myself which has most right to exist. 

This last point is of special interest, and it may be well to state it 
in the author’s own words. “Tf theism is true, am justified in believing 
that if I rightly judge my own good and pursue it, I am thereby pursuing 
the good of all other persons, and, conversely, if I rightly judge the 
good of others and pursue it, [am pursuing my own good. In short, on 
the theistic hypothesis the life of goodness is rational, while on any 
other it is not.” Not so fast! the critical reader will be inclined to say. 
Is there not a fallacy here—the fallacy of denying the antecedent? 





We may agree that if ethical theism is true, self-sacrifice for the good of 
humanity is rational; but, if it is rational (though not always easy) to 
choose a greater good than a lesser one, can we not say that intelligent 
self-sacrifice for the good of humanity is rational anyway? A careful 
reading of Professor L. T. Hobhouse’s recent book, The Rational Good, 
may be recommended in this connection. What seems to be valid in 
Dean Matthews’ contention is this, that if we are to infer with logical 
certainty in all cases that our own true and ultimate good will not suffer 
from an intelligent and whole-hearted devotion to the true and ultimate 
good of humanity—a devotion leading to the extreme limit of self-sacrifice 
unto death, if necessary—we must be able to presuppose the existence 
of a God powerful enough and friendly enough to grant, in spite of the 
dissolution of the body, continued individual conscious existence and 
opportunity for activity and development. 

The author goes on to maintain that from the point of view of 
Christian experience, resting as it does upon the thought of fellowship 
with God, it is essential to regard God as personal, i.e., as a being with 
whom personal relations would be possible; but this does not necessarily 
mean, it is held, that He isa person. Here the author, obviously, has 
his eye on the doctrine of the Trinity. 

In the last lecture, it is maintained that the idea of creation is 
essential, if we are to find room for Christian theism between a pantheism 
for which there is no world and a pluralism for which there is no God. 
By creation, the author means “the thorough-going dependence of all 
existence upon God, together with the real freedom and _being-for- 
self of finite selves.” “If God creates the world as an artist creates, He 


must love the world.” 
D. C. Mactnrosn 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

BARNETT, LionEL D. Hindu Gods and Heroes. New York: Dutton, 1922. 
120 pages. $1.50. 

A study of the religions of India as reflected in the theologies. 

EBERHARDT, Paut. Der Weg zur Wahrheit (Dhammapadam). Stuttgart: 
Perthes. 162 pages. M. 400. 

A rather free translation of the Dhammapada into German verse. 

LeRoy, A. The Religion of the Primitives. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
x+334 pages. $2.50. 

An interesting interpretation of the religion of the African ‘ Primitives” by a 
Roman Catholic scholar who has a theory as to the origin and meaning of religion 
into which the facts of the survey are made to fit. 

BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 

Buzy, D. Les Symboles de L’Ancien Testament. Paris: Victor Lecoftre, 
1923. vi+421 pages. F. 8.50. 

A careful study of the actions of the prophets of the Old Testament to determine 
to what extent they were literal and real or on the other hand merely symbolical. 
It is the only modern book devoted to this subject; but not all of its conclusions will 
stand. 

Fircuett, W. H. Where the Higher Criticism Fails. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1922. 191 pages. $1.25. 

An attempt to refute the so-called ‘‘ Higher Critics” by one who has no disposition 
and apparently slight capacity for comprehending the historical method of approach 
to biblical and theological study. This antiquated type of apologetics imported from 
abroad is in marked contrast to the reputable publications of the Methodist Book 
Concern in America. 

GRESSMANN, Huco. Die Schriften des Alten Testaments: Die Anfinge Israels 
(von 2. Mose bis Richter und Ruth). Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1922. viiit+284+12 pages. $1.80. 

A thoroughly revised second edition of this well-known commentary on the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 
McFapyEN, JoHN Epcar. The Interest of the Bible. London: Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1922. x+307 pages. 7s. 6d. 

A collection of articles previously published in various journals. Most of them 
deal with Old Testament subjects. They are interestingly written and give a very 
good representation of the modern interpretation of the Bible in non-technical language 
such as all can understand and enjoy. 
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McFADYEN, JOHN Epcar. The Use of the Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 255 pages. $2.25. 

A reprinting mainly from the Homiletic Review of studies of fifty-five passages 
which served as texts in a recent series of International Sunday School Lessons. The 
interpretations are popular and homiletic, rather than scientific, though some recogni- 
tion is given to critical questions. 

Morratt, JAMES. The New Testament: A New Translation. New York: 
Doran, 1922. xliiit633 pages. $2.50. 

A convenient arrangement of Mofifatt’s translation and the King James version 
in parallel columns. A well-written popular introduction to the New Testament 
literature aids in making this volume an unusually suggestive aid to the intelligent 
reading of New Testament. 

Nowack, W. Die kleinen Propheten (Géttinger Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament). G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1922. (3d. ed.) 
434 pages. $2.00. 

This new edition makes little advance upon its predecessors. It has not taken 
sufficient account of the new literature; the Juternational Critical Commentary, for 
example, is mentioned but once, and then the wrong author is assigned to the book. 
The German script now takes the place of the Latin script of the first edition. 
ORCHARD, W. E. Oracles of God. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 244 pages. $2.25. 

A homiletical interpretation of the Minor Prophets taken up in historical order. 
The preaching is wholesome and instructive. the exegesis is somewhat uncritical in 
that it largely ignores the results of modern study. 

Riccs, JAMES S. and REED, H. L. Paul’s Episile to the Corinthians. New 
York: Macmillan, 1922. 314 pages. $1.00. 

Another volume in the series ‘‘ Bible for Home and School.’’ The English text 
is supplemented by interpretative comments made from a modern critical point of view. 
SamPEY, JoHN R. Syllabus for Old Testament Study. (4th ed.) New York: 

Doran, 1922. 335 pages. $2.00. 

A series of outlines for lessons covering the entire Old Testament by a competent 
representative of traditional methods of interpretation. Selected lists of literature 
representing both traditional and critical schools are also attached. 

SCHAEFFER, HENRY. Hebrew Tribal Economy and the Jubilee as Illustrated 
in Semitic and Indo-European Village Communities. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1922. viiit198 pages. $1.30. 

A supplement to an earlier volume on Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. 
The aim, which is to make the Levitical legislation appear to be old, is not attained; 
but an immense amount of information from widely scattered regions is here brought 
together, 

CONCERNING APOCRYPHAL LITERATURE 

BonwetscH, G. NATHANIEL. Die Biicher der Geheimnisse Henochs. Das 

sogenannte slavische Henochbuch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1922. xix+124 


pages. $0.90. 
A new German translation, with critical apparatus and brief introduction, made 


by a competent scholar. 
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BRALEY, EpituH Ross. A Neglected Era. From the Old Testament to the New. 

New York: Dutton, 1922. 280 pages. $2.00. 

A book that might have been of interest a couple of generations ago but is at 
present quite inadequate owing largely to the author’s lack of familiarity with the 
most important modern literature in the field. 

McCown, CuHesTteER CuHartton. The Testament of Solomon. Leipzig: 

Hinrichs, 1922. xii-+-166 pages. $1.80. 

A much-needed new edition of the Greek text prefaced by an extended introduction 
and furnished with an elaborate apparatus criticus. 


CONCERNING JESUS 
DovucatL, Liry and Emmet, Cyvrtt W. The Lord of Thought. New York: 

Doran, 1922. x+324 pages. $2.50. 

A very important book—if it can be established, as these authors contend, that 
Jesus did not expect a speedy and supernatural destruction of the world but that he 
expected to be able to persuade the Jews ‘‘to fuse their fervid patriotism in a world- 
embracing zeal for the God he knew to be Father of all mankind.” 

Macautay, J. H. Cuampers. The Reality of Jesus. New York: Doran. 

Xx+251 pages. $1.75. 

A practical appeal, made in non-theological language, for a modern realization of 
the values of the Christian religion. 

PIEPENBRING, C. Jésus Historique (2d ed.). Strasbourg: Librarie Istra, 

1922. 226 pages. F. 7.50. 

A new and largely recast edition of this small book originally published to counter- 
act Loisy’s emphasis upon the eschatological features in the thought and teaching of 
Jesus. 

DOCTRINAL 
BICKNELL, E. J. The Christian Idea of Sin and Original Sin in the Light of 

Modern Knowledge. New York: Longmans, 1922. x-+129 pages. $1.25. 

The Pringle-Stuart lectures for 1921 delivered at Keble College, Oxford. The 
lecturer makes use of the light thrown upon human nature by anthropology, social 
psychology, and psychoanalysis. He finds in our native inheritance and in the dark 
realm of the subconscious evidence that the Christian must struggle to overcome 
something akin to what has been called original sin. The book is stimulating and 
valuable, if at times ingenious rather than critical in its apologetic for conventional ideas. 
GALLOWAY, GEORGE. Religion and Modern Thought. Edinburgh: T. & T. 

Clark, New York: Scribner, 1922. viit342 pages. $2.50. 

A collection of essays, written for different occasions, each discussing a pertinent 
problem of modern religious thinking. Frank and suggestive analysis is followed by 
distinctly conservative conclusions in each case. 

Gore, CHartes. Belief in Christ. New York: Scribner, 1922. x+329 
pages. $2.25. 

The second volume in the series of three in which Bishop Gore seeks to cover 
the important aspects of Christian faith in the light of modern scholarship. The 
author’s Christology is already well known from his previous writings. The present 
volume is significant because of its interpretation of the historic bases for belief in Christ. 
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LEIGHTON, JOSEPH ALEXANDER. Man and the Cosmos. New York: Appleton, 

1922. xi+578 pages. $4.50. 

A systematic presentation of a comprehensive philosophy, with primary emphasis 
on the reality of personal selfhood. The philosophy has thus a definitely idealistic 
message, but takes critical account of the more empirical types of thought so much in 
vogue today. 

The Return of Christendom. New York: Macmillan, 1922. xx-+252 pages. 
$1.75. 

A collection of essays by Anglican scholars, all of whom are convinced that the 
present industrial order is incompatible with Christian ideals. The essays represent 
that extraordinary combination of social radicalism with ecclesiastical conservatism 
so characteristic of many modern Anglicans. 

Urquuart, W.S. Theosophy and Christian Thought. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 

223 pages. $2.25. 

A well-written book, giving a discerning account of Theosophy. The valuations 
are from the point of view of Christian apologetic. 

WALSTON (WALDSTEIN), CHARLES. Harmonism and Conscious Evolution. 

New York: Macmillan, 1922. xvi+463 pages. $6.00. 

An elaboration of the author’s philosophy of Harmonism, indicating how human 
interests and institutions may be shaped so as to secure the highest development of 
man’s esthetic, moral, religious and political life. 

Woop, Wirt1am H. The Religion of Science. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 
x+176 pages. $1.50. 

The “religion” which the author has in mind is the metaphysical extension of 
certain scientific hypotheses so as to create a dogmatic system which excludes God, 
freedom, immortality, etc. He exposes and adversely criticizes the unproved assump- 
tions involved. The book suffers from a spasmodic, ejaculatory style, and from the fact 
that the alleged “religion of science” appears almost solely in terms of the author’s own 
assertions. 

PROBLEMS OF THE MODERN CHURCH 
BELKNAP, HELEN O. The Church on the Changing Frontier. New York: 

Doran, 1922. 143 pages. $2.50. 

A study by the committee on Social and Religious Surveys of ‘‘Protestant City, 
Town, and Country Churches in four counties on the Range” setting forth the effect 
on the church of the changing conditions in the Rocky Mountain states, and the task 
of the church in ministering to the same. 

CHASE, WILLIAM SHEAFE. Catechism on Motion Pictures in Inter-State Com- 
merce. Albany: New York Civic League, 1922. 159 pages. $0.25. 

A real catechism as to the evils and values of moving pictures, being questions 
asked from every part of the world with answers to the same. The booklet is indis- 
pensable for all wishing to act intelligently in making the moving picture a moral asset. 
The Influence of the Church on Modern Problems. New York: Macmillan, 

1922. ix+223 pages. $1.50. 

Timely and interesting addresses and papers read at the Church Congress at 
Baltimore in April, 1922. They cover pertinent problems, social, theological, ecclesi- 
astical, and devotional, and furnish an interesting glimpse of thinking in the Protestant 
Epis opal church, 
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Piper, Davin R. A Handbook of the Community Church Movement in the 

United States. Excelsior Springs: Community Churchman Co., 1922. 

83 pages. $0.65. 

A worthy attempt to describe the community church movement as it actually 
is; to define the community church in terms of the study of all types of such churches 
as now actually operating; to describe their methods of organization and give data, 
carefully compiled, showing the success and importance of the movement. 
ZUMBRUNNEN, ALBERT CLaAy. The Community Church. Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1922. v-+169 pages. $1.50. 

A study of denominationalism in the United States and its results; the movement 
for denominational unity and its causes and general trend; the community church 
as the new expression for denominational unity; and the origin, types, and activities 
of community churches. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


CusHMAN, Ratpo S. The Message of Stewardship. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1922. 240 pages. $1.00. 

A well-written ten-weeks course of study on the place, meaning, and function of 
property and money in worthy living. 

Espey, CLARA EwINnc. Citizen, Jr. New York: Abingdon Press, 1922. 

206 pages. $1.25. 

This textbook in the ‘‘Week-day School Series” is a guide for boys and girls in 
evaluating their own development as citizens. The material is admirably chosen 
and well-written. 

Gorpon, ALEXANDER R._ Bible Stories Retold for the Young. Vol. III, Judges 
and Samuel. New York: Doran, 1922. 202 pages. $1.25. 

The stirring stories of the heroic age of the Judges and early Kings of Israel told 
in adapted Bible narrative. The stories grip and charm. 

Meyer, Henry H. and Lewis, Epwarp S. The Lesson Handbook, 1923. 

New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1922. 152 pages. $0.35. 

A vest-pocket commentary on the International Improved Uniform Lessons for 1923. 
Motcnu, Wr11aM James. Graded Bible Stories. Book Three: Grades 5 and 6. 

241 pages. Book Four: Grades 7 and 8. 315 pages. New York: Doran, 

1922. $1.25 each. 

The four volumes of this series constitute an attempt to provide an organized 
program of religious education for week-day schools, Sunday schools and the home. 
They are based on the Bible narrative itself and on the method of hearing and retelling 
the Bible stories. Book 3 is based on the Old Testament and book 4 on the Old and 
New Testaments. 

PERKINS, JEANETTE ELoIseE and DANIELSON, FRANCES WELD. The Second 

Year Mayflower Program Book. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. ix-+177 pages 

-+ 20 pattern sheets. $2.00. 

A course in world-friendship and training in service for children six, seven, and 


eight years of age. This volume supplements and is to be used with Volume I. The 
a 


program is one of the best produced for children of this age containing many admirably) 


chosen stories. 
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SERMONS 


Exuiott, GEORGE. The Christmas Canticles. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1922. 144 pages. $1.00. 

Thoughtful and sympathetic meditations on the poetry connected with the 
Incarnation. A worthy gift book for the devotional use of the lover of the Christmas 
story. The treatment of the material is in good taste. 

HuBBARD, GEORGE HENRY. The Spiritual Messages of the Miracles. Boston: 

Pilgrim Press, 1922. xi+341 pages. $2.00. 

This book, as its title states, is an attempt to derive from the New Testament 
miracles their spiritual content, irrespective of any discussion of their authenticity. 
In carrying out this task the author shows himself to be a clear interpreter and a per- 
suasive preacher. He does what he sets out to do; and for those who desire this kind 
of a book this is just the sort of a book that they will desire. 

Hutton, Joun A. The Victory over Victory. New York: Doran. x+261 
pages. $1.75. 

Twenty-seven noble sermons. This is preaching on a high level, sustained 
throughout, rich in discernment of human problems and needs, a great disclosure of the 
mind of Christ in its relation to the modern world. These sermons have the rare 
quality of reading well. They are illustrated from a wide range of experience. Their 
style is elevated as their insight is profound. This book should be widely read. 
Jones, Irion T. Is There a God? New York: Macmillan, 1922. ix+155 

pages. $1.25. 

A series of sermons marked by extraordinary vivacity and enthusiasm, packed 
with pictorial suggestions drawn from nature, history, and literature, and enthusiasti- 
cally commending a faith entirely in harmony with modern scientific conceptions of 
the world. 

Keicwin, A. Epwin. The Meaning of Life. New York: Doran, 1922. 

260 pages. $1.50. 

Twenty-three fresh, pithy sermons by the pastor of the West End Presbyterian 
Church, New York, designed to help honest thinkers solve the fundamental problems 
of life. Dr. Keigwin takes hold of matters right end first. He is vivid, for example, 
“Jesus was God in overalls.” The context makes it reverent. The jacket affirms 
that this book is ‘‘illuminating.” That is a fact. 

Monday Club Sermons, 1923. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1922. ix+337 pages. 
$2.00. 

The Boston Monday Club is composed of a group of well-known preachers who 
issue each year a volume of sermons on the International Sunday School lessons. 
These are neither lesson notes nor sermons. They maintain a generally high level of 
expository or interpretative material. Drs. Jefferson and Sperry are among the 
writers. It is a useful volume to go along with the available lesson comments. 
Norwoop, F. W. The Cross and the Garden. New York: Doran, 1922. 

189 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Norwood visited the United States last summer and won many friends. 
This number will be increased by this volume of sermons. Fascinating use of text 
and title; unusual command of a wide range of materials; and throughout the accent 


of reality which makes this one of the volumes of sermons which will last for a long time. 
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SHANNON, FrepERICK F. The Country Faith. New York: Macmillan, 1922, 

135 pages. $1.00. 

Here’ are ten sermons by Dr. Shannon. The first two are delicate interpretations 
of the religious aspects of nature, fine examples of this form of preaching. Then follow 
eight in the preacher’s characteristic vein. One fact is apparent: Dr. Shannon loves 
to preach and he knows how to do it. This is not simply brilliant platform work; 
it is a real message given with passionate conviction. 

SHANNON, FREDERICK F. Sermons for Days We Observe. New York: Doran, 

1922. 192 pages. S1.50. 

Sooner or later Dr. Shannon was bound to gather up the best of his occasional 
preaching in a volume. Here we have it, with all the characteristic touches of his 
imagination and passion. It is especially valuable for its sermons on the birthdays 
of American national heroes, Lincoln, Washington, and Grant. 

SMyTH, J. Paterson. The Preacher and his Sermon. New York: Doran, 
re 

1922. 143 pages. 91.50. 

This is an excellent volume of counsel from a preacher of distinction and experience. 
It is concise and discriminating. It will help the preacher who has not received extensive 
training; it will be of use to the disciplined workman in homiletics. If more volumes 
of advice are needed, then this small book should have a place among them. 
STIDGER, WitLIAM L. The Place of Books in the Life We Live. New York: 

Doran, 1922. 198 pages. $1.25 

The author has worked out a method of using books in preaching which is remarka- 
bly effective in his own hands. This and a former volume, There are Sermons in Books, 
reveal his technique; but they cannot furnish Mr. Stidger’s genius to the average 
preacher. They can stimulate others to read more widely, however, and, if the 
resources are available, to use similar but never identical methods in the pulpit. The 
poems preceding the chapters are interesting. 

WarD, J. W.G. Messages from Master Minds. New York: Doran. vii+310 
pages. $1.50. 

Another book in the growing literature of pulpit use of great literature. On the 
whole the best single volume in this field that we know. We commend it to all preach- 
ers who are seeking not only material for the spiritual interpretation of literature but 
also for suggestions as to form. We wish that he had not made such patent efforts at 
alliteration of titles. 

A Woman MESSENGER OF THE DIOCESE OF Ety. A Service for Infants. 

Cambridge: W. Heffer, 1922. 25 pages. 9d. 

These services for little children would be useful in a liturgical church. They are 
in good taste, suited to childhood, reverent, and well arranged. 


MISSIONS 


Umpreit, SAMUEL Joun (ed.). The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, 
and Formosa. Year Book of Christian Work, Japan: Federation of 
Christian Missions, 1922. iv+546 pages. $2.25. 

Published by the Federation of Christian Missions in Japan, containing articles 
by different authors on the general conditions of the countries indicated, and outlining 
the work accomplished by the Christian church during the last year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Gettys, JAMES RoBERT. Who's Who in the Universe. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1922. 116 pages. $1.00. 

This is a capital book for a gift to any young man or woman who faces the future 
with ambition and courage. It is made up of healthy, wholesome talk, in the sort of 
language that one readily understands. 

Hart, Hastincs H. Plans and Illustrations of Prisons and Reformatories. 

New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1922. 62 pages. $2.50. 

A selection of noteworthy plans and illustrations of the late and projected projects 
in prison building of the United States, setting forth in graphic form building and 
administration plans and articles from the leading prison experts of America. 


MacMittan, J. W. Happiness and Goodwill. New York: Doran, 10922. 
154 pages. $1.35. 

These essays on Christian living are neither profound nor especially distinguished 
in style; but they are full of common sense and clear insight. They cannot fail to 
help anyone who is resolutely trying to rule his life by the principles of Jesus and 
finding it, as it always has been, no slight task. An excellent book for a young man 
who wants to make the most of himself. 

Mann, Jacos. The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs, 
Vol. II. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922. 
430 pages. $7.00. 

The original texts of the documents translated in Vol. I are here given with 
critical and explanatory notes. These volumes furnish valuable and abundant informa- 
tion upon the language and life of the Jews in Egypt in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.D. 

Peck, GEORGE CLARKE. The Pot of Gold. New York: Abingdon Press, 1922. 
216 pages. $1.25. 

Happy essays in simple, conversational style. The writer has been a keen observer 
in this crowded world and he knows how to state his findings in attractive fashion, 
A good book for the end of a hard day’s work as one tries to straighten out the 
snarls, 


REISNER, CHRISTIAN F. Roosevelt’s Religion. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1922. 385 pages. $2.50. 

This book is too long; but how is anyone going to stop when he once sets out to 
display the inner meaning of the life and work of T.R? And religion was the very 
genius of his character and career. So prolixity is an amiable and pardonable weakness 
in this case. Dr. Reisner has given us the whole report; and it is heartening and 
interesting. And what a big thing this sort of a religion looks when we see it incarnated 
in such a career! 

Rocers, ARTHUR K. The Theory of Ethics. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 

197 pages. $1.50. 
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from which the Magyars have migrated and their efforts at adjustment in American 
life, 

Woops, ROBERT A, and KENNEDY, ALBERT J. The Settlement Horizon. New 

York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1922. vit4oo pages. $3.00. 

A survey of the origin and growth of the settlement movement together with an 
application of the settlement theory to problems of social adjustment. It is at once 


the most scientific approach to the subject yet made and a genuine contribution to 


social theory. 
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